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THE UNITY OF SCIENCE 
By A. R. UBBELOHDE, r.r.s. 


Education Towards a Synthesis of Knowledge 


have enjoyed in Western civilization, from the time of the 
Greeks until now, calls for periodic inventories because of 
the resulting accumulation. Outworn lumber must be cast out 
from time to time from all this knowledge. Treasures neglected in 


i comparatively unbroken continuity of inheritance we 








the past must be given new appraisal in relation to new additions 
to knowledge. Despite present difficulties, some kind of synthesis 
of knowledge should be attempted even in our generation if man- 
kind is still to respond in any balanced way to the vocation of 
dominion over the earth. But in practice the prospects for con- 
temporary synthesis of knowledge are discouraging. The ancients 
and the mediaevalists could hope to traverse all their inheritance 
of knowledge personally. Though original work in any field 
depended on personal inclinations, each individual thinker of any 
stature was at least competent in all the varieties of knowledge 
that made up the sum. Concrete evidence for the ancient syn- 
thetic approach to knowledge is still accessible in the programmes 
for ‘higher education’ of the Greeks, and of the mediaeval univer- 
sities. Plato’s recipes are well known: gymnastics, music, arith- 
metic, geometry and astronomy, each had its function as founda- 
tions for dialectic. 

It is interesting to reflect what could be merely modernized in 
the Greek programme of education and what is completely miss- 
ing in regard to modern needs. As is well known, ‘base mechan- 
ical’ tendencies were repressed. Plutarch records in more than one 
place developments we would now regard as highly interesting, 
but which the leaders of Greek thought aimed to banish as an 
educational influence. In a self-revealing passage Plutarch writes 
about Archimedes, that hero of ancient science, turning his art 
from abstracted notions to matters of sense, and making his 
reasonings more intelligible to the generality of mankind, apply- 
ing them to the uses of common life. But he goes on to say : 
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The first that turned their thoughts to mechanics, a branch of 
knowledge which came afterwards to be so much admired, were 
Eudoxas and Archytas, who thus gave a variety and an agreeable 
turn to geometry, and confirmed certain problems by sensible 
experiments and the use of instruments, which could not be demon- 
strated in the way of theorem. . . . But when Plato inveighed 
against them, with great indignation, as corrupting and debasing 
the excellence of geometry, by making her descend from the in- 
corporeal and intellectual, to corporeal and sensible things, and 
obliging her to make use of matter, which requires much manual 
labour and is the object of servile trades; then mechanics were 
separated from geometry, and being a long time despised by the 
philosopher were considered as a branch of the military art.' 


These glimpses, though inadequate, nevertheless remind us 
that the unity of knowledge in ancient times was in part attain- 
able due to the suppression of certain modes of human activity 
from the sum of things considered worthy of attention in the 
higher learning. To some extent, our present difficulties in regard 
to a contemporary synthesis of knowledge were of a kind deliber- 
ately toned down or evaded by the Greeks. The human mind 
wrestling with natural phenomena in the wide diversity of experi- 
ence we now have to encounter presents aspects of knowing 
different in kind from the major part of the ancient syntheses. The 
reconciliation and synthesis of natural science with other modes of 
knowledge involves fundamental considerations which may be 
discussed in more detail when examining the unity of science. 
Before proceeding to such examination, it seems desirable to 
stress that the discussion is not purely theoretical. There 1 
practical urgency in arriving at some kind of educational pro- 
gramme whose proportions are in reasonable relation to the sum 
of contemporary knowledge. Whether ancient or contemporary, 
syntheses of knowledge are not merely philosophical mountains 
whose summits are climbed by a few master minds in any genera- 
tion. Amongst other functions, they serve to provide ordered terri- 
tory for the growth and exercise of less ambitious climbers in 
much greater numbers. Some kind of access to abstract knowledge 
and some kind of experience of wrestling with matter are two 
essential elements in any modern programme. 

Though there were eminent precursors, the beginnings of the 
era of modern scientific knowledge may safely be placed in the 
mid-seventeenth century. In these beginnings leaders of original 


1 The extract is from Langhorne’s translation of Plutarch’s Life of Marcellus. 
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THE UNITY OF SCIENCE 5 


thought like Descartes, Leibnitz or Newton could still traverse 
most of the domains of their contemporary inheritance of know- 
ledge. Descartes is noted for his interest both in mathematical 
physics and in biology, Leibnitz for his interest in mathematics 
and philosophy, Newton in mathematical physics and in scriptural 
theology. Benjamin Jowett’s omniscience was a joke, but not an 
absurd joke. But now, individual branches of science have grown 
so greatly that to be really competent in any one branch, so as to 
be capable of original work in it, almost precludes competence 
and still more originality in any other. This situation leads to 
grave educational difficulties. Contemporary programmes of study 
that aim to exercise their students in a variety of branches of 
knowledge in parallel must unavoidably limit advancement in 
any one of them. There seems to be no simple way of ensuring 
adequate breadth of acquaintance with varieties of knowledge, 
simultaneously with depth and originality in at least one variety. 
Probably this educational difficulty is one of the reasons for dis- 
couragement about achieving contemporary summations of all 
human knowledge, some kind of modern synthetic view. For a 
synthesis to be feasible, one must encounter the individual varie- 
ties on a basis of equivalence. Practical educational measures 
generally opt for breadth before profundity; probably this is the 
correct choice, although like violin playing the fashioning of in- 
tellect which is the outcome of a single-minded and intensive pur- 
suit of a narrow branch of knowledge must be learnt in youth, or 
be for ever missed. 

However fundamental the difficulty may be in achieving con- 
temporary syntheses from out of the accumulations of all forms of 
human knowledge, even in the narrow field of the natural sciences 
problems of unity are now becoming prominent. These warrant 
detailed discussion, since they have both practical and philo- 
sophical interest. 


The Unity of the Natural Sciences 


Various definitions can be given of the ‘natural sciences’. As 
the prestige of natural philosophy has grown, many modes of 
knowledge have sought to naturalize the term ‘science’ for them- 
selves, sometimes leading to great confusion. By ‘natural sciences’ 
is here meant modes of knowledge of nature wholly reducible in 
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principle to metrical expression of some kind. It must immediately 
be added that in some sciences mixed methods of description of 
experience are at present necessary. When these mixed sciences 
involve concepts that can be definitely shown to be ultimately not 
reducible to metrics, such modes of knowledge must be described 
as metametrical. However this may be, one programme for unify- 
ing the natural sciences has as its guiding aim the reduction of all 
observables into mathematical descriptions. In this programme 
mathematical physics is to be the matrix unifying all experience 
of natural phenomena. Descartes expressed probably the most 
optimistic version of this aim; no real warnings of its incomplete- 
ness were apparent until the turn of the twentieth century. 


Classical physics had many notable triumphs to encourage its} 


advance before reaching its own boundaries. As is well known, 
the beginnings of quantum physics and the beginnings of relativity 
physics were almost contemporaneous, and they have cracked the 
unity in the metrical description of experience. Albert Einstein, 
who originated remarkable developments in each of these broken 
parts of the domain of ciassical physics, had quite definite views 
about the relationship between the mathematician, and experi- 
ence. According to Einstein, mathematical theories must be 
logically self consistent by their very nature, but only as it were by 
accident show congruence with experience. In this sense a skilful 
logician can enlarge the extent of congruence, but there never is 
and never can be any guarantee of attaining absolute physical 
reality by applying mathematical logic to the facts of experience. 
Indeed, the term ‘absolute physical reality’ cannot be defined 
without additional metametrical considerations. 

If this view of the relationship between mathematical physics 
and experience be accepted for the sake of argument, it will serve 
to focus attention on some of the more obvious present gaps in the 
unity of natural science. There are always current regions of ex- 
perience noncongruent with current mathematical theory. It is 
one of the undoubted splendours of our age that the forcefulness of 
experimentation is continually growing; and as more facts about 
experience are garnered new regions of non-congruence are con- 
tinually being uncovered. Most of these are before long subjected 
to extensions of existing mathematical physical theory, whose 
development depends upon challenges of this kind. But some 
regions of physical experience remain stubbornly irreducible to 
congruence. At one time, for example, it appeared likely that the 
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whole of observable physics would require only two kinds of 
massive ‘particles’, the proton and the electron, as a basis for con- 
gruent theory. At the time of their discovery, the neutron, and the 
positive electron, might have been regarded as reconcilable 
members of the family without doing grave violence to the unity 
of physical theory. But within recent experience, a diversity of 
sub-atomic particles has had to be invented to provide some kind 
of account congruent with observations on phenomena associated 
with physical manifestations of high energy density. Past history 
suggests that in science a complex diversity of entities at the 
foundations of mathematical theory is a sign of inadequate basic 
concepts or axioms. This parallel may of course be false. There is 
no guarantee that the axioms and concepts of mathematical logic 
required to describe experience are ultimately few, although man- 
kind’s instincts often lead to this kind of belief. However, it may 
well be that new basic principles of physics will eventually be 
arrived at, which will reduce this apparent clutter of empiricism 
to a tidier minimum of axiomatic concepts, in the years ahead. In 
the meantime, the breakdown of unity may be examined more 
closely. 

The way in which some of the earlier contradictions in physics 
have been resolved by new and profound generalizations is a 
possible guide, at léast for expectations of future developments. 
These contradictions have been regarded in various ways. For 
the present purpose the most meaningful way focusses attention 
on the nature of physical measurement. In mathematical physics 
to rationalize we must first reduce all observables to number and 
measure. Acts of measurement are a particular mode of encounter 
between the human reason and outward experience. These acts of 
measurement have become of predominant importance in modern 
experimentation. So long as measurements of space and time 
were comparatively gross in their object, comparatively simple 
geometry and dynamics provided an adequate rational frame- 
work for metrical experience. Apart from purely logical problems 
such as ‘squaring the circle’ and dealing with irrational numbers, 
ancient mathematics could treat the process of making measure- 
ments, of quantifying space and time, as axiomatic logically, and 
functionally obvious. Acts of measurement were taken for granted 
as a human activity. Until very high velocities comparable with 
the velocity of light came under observation, Newtonian dynamics 
provided a completely satisfactory framework for quantifying 
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movement. Partly because of the great success in extending the | 


congruence between mathematics and metrical experience, right 
up to the beginning of the present century any questioning about 
the philosophical foundations for making measurements at all were 
neglected. ‘This boom of metrics received its first shock with the 
advent of the difficulties of measurement now partly resolved by 
relativity theory. Admittedly only very few experiments at the 
boundaries of physics necessitated acceptance of relativity theory 
when it was first put forward. And after all, some of the ways of 
stating the requirements of special relativity are quite as satisfying 
to the questing philosophical mind, as any previous assumptions 
about an absolute frame of reference given as it were to man in 


which to make his measurements. Conclusions that no observer is | 


privileged with respect to measurements of motion, or that no 
motion can be detected relative to the means (light rays) by which 
motion is measured are not ultimately less congenial to human 
reason or more empirical than the assumption that all motion can 
be referred to a universally valid absolute frame of reference. 
Though this is not always realized, philosophically the real 
challenge of relativity theory was that for the first time in the 
growth of physics it pointed to the need for careful consideration 
of the meaning of acts of human measurement. Even with this 
physical theory the congruence achieved was limited. The general 
theory of relativity still contains empirical information about the 
curvature of space, not reducible to simple axioms. And relativity 
theory has not been reconciled with the statistical uncertainty 
relations of quantum theory. 

Whereas the difficulties in part resolved by relativity theory 
referred to comparatively few observations in the great corpus of 
Newtonian physics, the difficulties of measurement that have been 
codified and partly resolved by quantum physics and the Un- 
certainty Principle affect that whole world of observables, in 
which the objects observed are sufficiently small—of the order of 
atoms and electrons and ‘particles’ endowed with even less 
mass. . 

Despite the wide variety of interpretations of the significance 
of quantum theory for theories of knowledge, one feature seems 
very clear. It is impossible to make measurements, whether in 
time or in space, without acting on the object of measurement by 
some physical means. Acts of measurement inevitably disturb the 
object of measurement. The minimum disturbance practicable 
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he | may be regarded as inherent in the metrics of physics, and closely 
ht | related to the minimum quantum of action, h, first suggested 
ut | by Planck in 1912. Much more than classical physics, the whole 
re } of quantum physics, like relativity physics, stresses the problems 
he | and limitations inherent in the basic process of making measure- 
by | ments. However, quantum physics treats different problems from 
he | relativity physics in most cases, and no unity of mathematical 
ry | approach to acts of measurement has yet been attained. 

of When discussing the unity of science, we now have to recon- 
1g } sider Descartes’ original aim to reduce all natural knowledge into 
ns | mathematical forms of expression. Despite the brilliant successes 
in | of physics, it seems right to enquire from time to time about the 
is | limitations of measurement, and to ask if what lies beyond 
10 | measurement can be tackled in other forms of science not wholly 
+h § reducible to mathematical reasoning. These can be provisionally 
in § termed metametrical. Though it is only possible to give the 
in f briefest of indications here, each of the likely candidates that 
e. F would provide a spearhead of metametrics can be looked at in 
al § turn. Chemistry probably lies nearest to physics; many historic 
i¢ | chemical concepts though nonmathematical have provided very 
n Ff successful congruence with experimentation. However, the pro- 
is § gress of mathematical physics is relentless, and the subject matter 
al § of the chemical sciences has formed its most immediate ground for 
€ f extension; there is no obvious limit to the advance. 

y Various biological sciences may next be considered. ‘These 
y | are mixed in their subject matter and in their principles. Many 
attempts to reduce biology wholly to mathematical rationaliza- 
y } tion have been made or at least contemplated by enthusiasts. 
f | Even for the most primitive forms of life, however, no satisfactory 
n | rationalization of mathematical physics has yet provided a fully 
- } congruent science. In correlation, no metrical observations have 
n f yet been devised that permit observations of spontaneous genera- 
f | tion of life in the laboratory. It is, of course, possible to observe 
Ss |} phenomena associated with life and to follow specific processes 
within the living organism metrically. As experience grows in 
dealing with the physical investigation of biological phenomena, 
methods of description based on probability theory seem likely to 
become increasingly fruitful. When the atoms and molecules are 
being considered even in non-living matter descriptions of trans- 
formations such matter can undergo are never precise. Under the 
most accurate conditions, such descriptions can only be made in 
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terms of probabilities dependent on very large numbers of com- 
ponents. Stated very briefly, and with obvious gaps, the inference 
seems to be that from the standpoint of molecular transformations 
living matter is alive precisely because it has emerged from or 
has passed through some extremely improbable selection process 
with reference to inanimate matter. In relation to this emergence 
improbability is to be reckoned not by racecourse odds, or gamb- 
ling-room contingencies, but by odds so fantastically small that 
they preclude any safe prediction of the human reason. Viewed 
from the standpoint of molecular probabilities, it may be accepted 
as a fact that life has emerged from inanimate matter in a succes- 
sion and wide diversity of forms. But metrics appropriate for 





observing biological processes do not appear to be really commen-| 
surate with rational predictions about new appearance of even! 
primitive forms of life from inanimate matter. From the stand-/ 


point of molecular probabilities life and death are not inter- 
changeable. Even the simplest living organism exhibits a kind of 





integration or harmony of unit processes. If this harmony is dis-) 


turbed beyond extreme limits whose probability may be definable, 


the disturbance can become permanent and ‘death’ overtakes the? 


organism. But the prediction of emergence of any such harmony 
or ‘life’ from inanimate matter appears to involve a quite different 
order of improbabilities. Although physics and biology now have 


many concepts in common a steep discontinuity exists at the join.[ 


This represents yet another break in the unity in the sciences. 


Even this compressed and necessarily very tentative statement} 





about the unity of the natural sciences brings out some of the con- 
temporary difficulties about metrics. It is trite to say that no 
philosophy can be satisfying that does not ultimately lead back to 





and provide a framework for the full demands of Creation on 
man. However successful the pursuit of any one avenue of experi- 
ence may prove for a while in human history, such pursuit leads, 
if uncompensated, to a kind of deficiency disease that may have 
very violent consequences. The inherent promise of control over 
nature is basically attractive in the natural sciences. Any feeling 
of successful control imparts hybris which we can recognize in past 
generations without being always able to view it in proper per- 
spective now. But progress in metrics has thrown up some valu- 
able autocorrectives, and has led to greater understanding about! 
what were at first instinctive applications of human intelligence 
to the problems of metrical experience. We now know, and indeed 
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it now seems obvious, that acts of quantitative measurement have 
no guarantees more absolute than congruence, which has analo- 
gies with other guarantees of viable human conclusions about the 
world of experience. Man makes measurements by exercise of his 
reason in a particular way upon this world. Like other applica- 
tions of reason it works surprisingly well, but within limitations 


more clearly recognizable now than in the prime of nineteenth- 


century optimism about the unity of the metrical sciences. 


CATHOLIC 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


I: Conclusions from a Conference 


By A. C. F. BEALES 


world today, it is curious that the Conference on Catholic 

Higher Education held at Strawberry Hill last autumn seems 
to have been the first of its kind in this country in modern times: a 
fact which so impressed the assembled Catholic dons that they 
decided to follow up their deliberations in more ways than the 
obvious ones. 

All through the planning of the conference the ‘focus of interest 
had been the Catholic undergraduates themselves, in the British 
universities. The gathering was visualized as bringing together 
Catholic university teachers from all over the country to reflect 
upon the problems they faced in common. These were seen to be 
threefold: responsibility to pure scholarship in the various fields; 
responsibility to the students; and relationships with the Catholic 
university chaplaincies. In the interests of all three problems it was 
clearly intended from the start, indeed from the first of the two 
exploratory ‘house-parties’ that had gone before, to create some 
minimum kind of continuing organization among Catholic dons 
for the future, though this professional orientation did not prevent 


|« view of the richness of Catholic scholarship throughout the 
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invitations from going out to representatives of every other strand} art 
in Catholic education, from the bishops and the seminaries, to} ar 
the schools. As it turned out, the dons present, while they werea} no 
large majority of the conference, were but a minority of their own} th 
number. Yet that minority was greater than the total strength off de 
Catholic university teachers had been in 19309. be 

Horizontally, in area, the discussion-sessions ranged all over po 
the main aspects of Catholic higher education: philosophy, the) we 
sacred sciences, history, the natural sciences, technology, medicine, ¢o; 
the social sciences, the sixth forms in schools, and the training off ch 


teachers.’ Vertically, in depth, the enquiry followed the channel! A; 
cut by the Bishop of Salford’s address on the first night. Underly-) ics 
ing everything, argued Bishop Beck, there is first a pastoral prob- | tic 
lem, the formation of Catholic students in the universities, with af qu 


religious education commensurate with their secular, specialia in 
education. It would be lamentable if we let the unhappy prece-)) ab 


dent of Manning’s Kensington College close our minds to any! (; 
advances in our higher education beyond the present limited! su 
facilities available in the universities. There is secondly an apos-| th 


tolic problem, of real Catholic action in high scholarship itself.) 
‘We have no lack of Catholic scholars, but their energies are not! 
directed either to the benefit of scholarship or to the advantage off 
the Church’; and our seminaries are isolated, where continental 
seminaries are not. Thirdly, there is the transcending problem of? 
our duty towards Truth considered as ‘an inward coherence| is | 
directed to the worship of God’. It was against this background} . di 
that he traced the development of Catholic higher education in) ‘w 
the past fifty years, always retarded by lack of vision and by the! ob 
hard financial needs of the schools, till today we are at one mani-)) dr 
fest disadvantage compared with the United States, where the) 97 
Catholic body had used the nineteenth century to create a com- 
plete range of education from the nursery school to the university.! ob 
Sidestepping the vexed question of whether a Catholic university 
in this country is feasible or desirable, Bishop Beck speculated on 
the place of an ‘Institute of Catholic Higher Studies’. It was this, en 
that caught the imagination of the conference and led to the most ye 
far-reaching of its final resolutions. co 

The note struck by most of the preparatory DuBLIn REvIEWf mi 


1 The Summer Number of THe Dustin Review had contained a series of articles — W1 
on these themes, specially written for the conference. The documentation also in-f) {¢, 
cludes the issues of The Tablet for 20 and 27 September last, which contain the full text , 
of Bishop Beck’s inaugural address, together with editorial comment. Br 
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articles had been that of leeway to be made up. ‘Few Catholics 
are likely to hold,’ wrote Dr D. J. B. Hawkins, ‘that philosophy as 
now presented in British universities offers an adequate diet for 
the Catholic undergraduate. At its worst it beckons him quite 
definitely in the direction of scepticism. At its best it drives a gulf 
between reason and faith, and leaves him, as a Catholic, in a 
position like that which was called fideism a century ago.’ ‘It 
would be pleasant,’ wrote the Abbot of Downside, ‘if we could 
contrast with our poverty in the field of Scripture a large and 
challenging output in that of dogmatic theology. But it is not so.’ 
And in history, Professor Knowles reflected that ‘the great numer- 


‘} ical increase in our body within the past fifty years, and the prac- 
| tically total disappearance of prejudiced opposition in official 


quarters, have not been accompanied by a proportionate increase 
in the volume of learned historical work’. No one doubted our 
ability to make all this good, however; and moreover ‘any English 


_ Catholic who is competent to take his place in the milieux where 
_ such scholarship is pursued is welcomed with open arms and with 
| the most engaging friendship and esteem’. Quite obviously the 


way ahead would have to be shared by scholarship lay and 
ecclesiastical together. The Archbishop of Westminster was en- 
couraging on this when he told the conference himself: ‘It has 
always been my hope that Catholic colleges and seminaries should 
have as close a link as possible with university education. This hope 
is in some measure being fulfilled. . . .. Nor was the prospect at all 


_ dim. ‘I believe that many,’ wrote one who was at the conference, 


‘were, like myself, surprised and excited, as well as humbled, to 
observe what a reserve of intellect and learning is waiting to be 
drawn on... only the material facilities are wanting’ (The Tablet, 


_ 27 September). 


Two concrete decisions have been taken by the conference: one 
obvious, and perhaps overdue, the other far-reaching and 
momentous. 

It was agreed that there shall henceforth be regular confer- 


ences of Catholic university teachers, at intervals of one or two 
| years. They will be sponsored by the Newman Association, each 
_ conference being prepared ad hoc by a specially selected com- 


mittee which will duly hand over to its successor. Each conference 
will be financially self-supporting. All Catholic members of the 
teaching and administrative staffs of the universities of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland will be invited each time, with other 
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persons invited in accordance with the particular theme to be dis. 
cussed. ‘The second conference is to be held at Liverpool in 1960.1 

The other proposal is for a permanent Institute of Catholic 
Higher Studies. Bishop Beck’s inaugural address had ventilated 
it; and the Catholic Press was already taking it up editorially 
before the conference had ended. 

The idea itself is certainly tricky. Should it be a Louvain ora 
Pontifical Institute as at Toronto? Have not the conclaves at 
Hawkesyard revealed differences of diagnosis as to the contem- 
porary crisis of thought so deep as to cry aloud for a Catholic 
synthesis? Yet could a higher institute be expected to speak and 
write from one all-pervading philosophical standpoint? Certainly 
it must be not merely a ‘collection of men’, nor a power-house of 
‘philosophy in vacuo’; theology, and the sacred and other sciences, 
must be there from the start. Moreover, scholarship should be 
there not for apologetics but for its own sake. And such an institute 
should include a comparative study of methodology (as between 
scientists and philosophers, and the social scientists) as well. 

While factors such as these were emerging at Strawberry Hill, 
The Tablet was prophesying that any higher institute would be 
subject to two pulls—scholarship and controversy. Its raison da’ étn 
would be emphatically the former, but the results of its publica- 
tions ought nevertheless to have a measurable effect upon the 
attitude of the world at large, wherefore ‘a great purpose of the 
institute is that it could provide the equivalent of Chairs and 
Lectureships for the proponents of views which are out of fashion 
in philosophy, in the social sciences, in modern history, to take the 
three fields where the Church is under constant attack’, since the 
institute ‘is intended to be a Catholic response to the intellectual 
challenges which the Catholic has to meet’. This chimed with 
Bishop Beck’s reminder that ‘to link the discipline of science, the 
humanities, philosophy or art with the discipline of the faith 
requires a technique of the faith’. 

In so far as any higher institute would need to be powered 
jointly by scholarship clerical and lay, the conference session on 
the relationships between seminaries and universities was perhaps 
the most timely of all. The subject is rarely discussed, and its past 
is darkened by the temerities of Acton’s Rambler. The Bishop of 
Leeds, in opening and closing this discussion, looked back to the 
time when the increasingly haphazard life of the later mediaeval 


1 Preparatory papers will appear in THe Dusiin Review in June 1960.—Ebrror. 
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universities ultimately prompted the Council of Trent to create 
the modern seminary, since when the two institutions have 
developed parallel but separate, with decreasing contacts in 
England till very recently. The seminary product, argued Bishop 
Dwyer, is better equipped in his line at the end of his course than 
the university product in his. But he misscs all the rest of university 
life—contact with other disciplines and persons. Seminary pro- 
fessors are scholastically distinguished, albeit they rarely get into 
print. But they ‘are never contradicted’. Short of a higher insti- 
tute, short of chairs in scholastic philosophy in some of the British 
universities, and though there may be little future for ‘mingling’, 
a start could at least be made from what contacts there already 
are: as at Birmingham, Durham, Oxford and Cambridge. 

Professor A. H. Armstrong’s definite proposal for an Institute 
of Catholic Higher Studies was the one finally adopted. It should 
be, he argued, not a university, nor a college, but an institute of 
the sacred sciences, primarily for the advancement of learning, 
through original work and the training of younger scholars, but 
extending its range to include other fields of study in the course of 
time, and serving also as a clearing-house for information about 
research in progress, and as a place of personal contact for 
scholars. It would begin modestly, with a director, an adminis- 
trative bursar, and a librarian. Its population would be research 
fellows and research students, to a number determined by the 
funds available. Its siting would depend upon its own require- 
ments and its intended future. Since its major needs would be the 
great libraries and contact with other scholars, Oxford or Cam- 
bridge or London were the possible centres that would first come 
to mind. 

The advantages and disadvantages of each of these, and of 
other possible centres, were thrashed out in the debate. To some, 
a Catholic higher institute which at Oxford might ‘make an 
impact on England’ would be ‘swallowed and lost’ if in London. 
To others, Catholic scholarship is already happily established in 
Oxford and Cambridge. To others again, incorporation as an in- 
tegral part of a university is less preferable than an autonomous 
existence under the Hierarchy. To still others, autonomy and in- 
corporation are not necessarily an antithesis. St Edmund’s House 
at Cambridge was cited as a possible basis already in being, 
capable of adaptation and extension. In the end the proposal for 
an Institute of Catholic Higher Studies was sent forward to the 
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Hierarchy, through Bishop Beck, in the general terms of Professor 
Armstrong’s original suggestions. 

The Hierarchy duly considered this during the October meet. 
ing (on 14 October). They unanimously approved the project, in 
its general terms, and set up a committee of three to consider, with 
the lay sponsors of the conference, practical steps and details. The 
committee comprises the Archbishop of Liverpool (Dr Heenan), 
the Bishop of Salford (Bishop Beck) and Archbishop David 
Mathew. After informal discussions they held their first formal 
meeting, as a committee, in Manchester on 3 November. Just a 
month later they completed a report on the implementation of the 
plan. This will be considered by the Hierarchy at the forthcoming 
Low Week Meeting. There for the moment the matter must rest. 

All in all it is an ambitious venture. It marks the end of a long 
period in which Catholic educational resources, financial and 
other, were concentrated exclusively first on the elementary 
schools, heirs of the Poor Schools of 1764 onwards; then, after 
1902, on the new secondary schools; and then, after 1926, on ‘re 
organization’. During all that time Catholic higher education had 
had to fend for itself. In doing so, it has done marvels, thanks to 
the parents and the religious Orders and the British universities. 
From now on, however, we can claim to have faced the question 
which The Tablet editorially and Bishop Beck in person have 
so recently stressed—that more of the money raised by Catholic 
self-sacrifice must go, from now on, into Catholic higher education. 
The era of Manning’s ‘isolationism’ has long passed away. The 
richness of our past greatness in thought and scholarship, we are 
resolutely saying at last, shall now be capitalized by those of to- 
morrow. 


Since the problem of Catholic Higher Education in this 
country 1s under active consideration, as the foregoing article 
describes, it seems useful to glance at the Catholic experience 
in this field in other countries. We begin in this number with 
contributions from West Germany and Austria; in the 
Summer number we shall print a comprehensive survey of the 
opportunities for Catholic Higher Education that exist in 
France; and a study of the work of the Pontifical Institute of 
Mediaeval Studies at Toronto 1s also in preparation. 
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II: The Experience in Germany 


By ERNST SAUER 


tion in Germany, but these are mainly in the Federal 
German Republic; those in the so-called German Demo- 
cratic Republic are negligible. 

There are seven Catholic theological faculties at the national 
universities in Germany. The professors and lecturers in these are 
all employed and paid by the State, and have the status of civil 
servants. These faculties are at the universities in Bonn, Freiburg- 
im-Breisgau, Munich, Miinster, Tiibingen and Wirzburg. The 
Catholic theological faculty at Breslau University is now under 
Polish administration. In addition to these there are five national 
philosophical and theological Catholic colleges—those at Bam- 
berg, Dillingen an der Donau, Freising, Passau and Regensburg. 
Formerly there was a sixth college, at Braunsberg, in Eastern 
Prussia. Of great importance, furthermore, are the ecclesiastical, 
philosophical and theological colleges of Eichstatt, in Bavaria, 
Fulda, Paderborn, Trier, St Georgen at Frankfurt am Main, the 
Collegium Bernardinum in Neuzelle, and the Albertus Magnus 
College in Taunus. All these exist for the training of the clergy of 
particular dioceses. 

While all these institutions are concerned with the training of 
priests, there are a number of institutions whose purpose is above 
all the higher education of the Catholic laity. The Pddagogische 
Akademien, such as are established in several of the German 
Linder, are colleges which train teachers for the national element- 
ary schools. They are either interconfessional or confessional in the 
different provinces. In Nord-Rhein-Westphalen, for example, 
there are five Catholic Padagogische Akademien, in Cologne, Essen, 
Aachen, Miinster and Paderborn. In Bavaria and in some other 
provinces there are further State Catholic colleges for the training 
of teachers for the elementary schools. In some State universities 


"T tion is is a wide range of facilities for Catholic higher educa- 


and colleges there are chairs of Catholic theology or Christian 


Weltanschauung, such as those at the technological college in 
Aachen, at the university in Frankfurt am Main, at the university 
Vol. 233. No. 479. B 
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of Munich and at the Free University of Berlin. All these instity. 
tions are under the direction of the provincial Ministries of Educa. 
tion in so far as they are supported by public funds. There is no 
central or federal university in Germany. Students may attend 
these courses either as full-time or as part-time students, since the 
students in German universities enjoy great liberty in attending 
the lectures, though examinations may be very rigorous. 

There are, of course, many seminaries and colleges for the 
training of theologians who aspire to become priests. The dioceses 
of Cologne, Miinster, Osnabriick, Aachen, Limburg, Essen, 
Dillingen, Regensburg, Bamberg, Speyer, Wiirzburg, Eichstitt, 
Freiburg, Rottenburg, Paderborn, Hildesheim and Fulda have all 
their own seminaries for the recruitment and training of their 
clergy. There are, furthermore, ecclesiastical philosophical and 
theological colleges for religious, such as those at Beuron, & 
Ottilien and the Abbey of Siegburg for the Benedictines; Walbury 
for the Dominicans; in Munich and five other places for the 
Franciscans; in Minster and Krefeld for the Capuchins; in Frank. 
furt and Pullach for the Jesuits; in Gars and Geistingen-Sieg for 
the Redemptorists, and so on. 

There are, therefore, many facilities in Germany for theo- 
logical education. However, the lack of a Catholic university, 
that would deal with secular subjects from a Catholic aspect, is 
sadly felt by German Catholics. The Gérres-Gesellschaft, founded 
in 1876, set itself the task of preparing for the establishment of a 
Catholic university in Germany. But the Gérres-Gesellschaft, like 
other societies also, failed in promoting such a foundation, 
although such a foundation would be of the highest importance 
for Catholic higher learning, and although it might perhaps have 
been possible, in spite of strong opposition. It will be the task of 


German Catholicism in the future to achieve in this field what has} 


been done so successfully by the Catholics in other countries, such 
as the Netherlands. 

A substitute for a Catholic university is provided to some 
extent by the Akademien which arrange courses, lectures and study 
weekends for the laity. There is in this field, for example, the 
Thomas Morus Academy, formerly in the spa Honnef, now in 
_ Bensberg, where courses have taken place frequently, particularly 
in recent years, dealing especially with social and political prob 
lems. In this connexion also the Catholic Hochschulwochen (summet 
schools) have to be remembered. These are regularly arranged in 
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Bonn; and there is a strong attendance from Germany at the 
Salzburg ‘weeks’, in Austria. 

The Gérres-Gesellschaft is the most important society promoting 
higher education in Catholic Germany. It publishes an historical 
year-book, a philosophical year-book and a year-book for psy- 
chology and psychotherapy, and these are all of highest scientific 
standard. The Roman Institute of the Gérres-Gesellschaft, directed 
by Professor Kirschbaum, s.J., produces a quarterly of great 
interest particularly for Christian archaeologists. There are 
furthermore a number of other societies to be remembered in this 
connexion, such as that which publishes the Corpus Catholicorum in 
Bonn, and the Johann-Adam-Mohler Institute in Paderborn for 
research into the religious denominations and diaspora-Catholi- 
cism or the international Institute for research in missionary work 
at Miinster, the Abbot Herwegen Institute for liturgical and mon- 
astic research at Maria-Laach, the Vetus Latina Institut of the 
Benedictine Abbey of Beuron, the Byzantine Institute of the 
Benedictines in Scheyern and Ettal, the historical Institute of the 
German Province of the Dominicans, and the sociological Insti- 
tute of the Dominicans, both at Walberg. Finally there are the 
School for Church Music at Regensburg and the German Society 
for Christian Art at Munich, with the Societies for Christian Art in 
Cologne and Aachen. 

The great interest that German Catholics are taking in higher 
learning among the Catholic laity is shown by the newly founded 
Cusanus-Stiftung. This endowment or fund is at present supporting 
a hundred and twenty particularly gifted university students of 
different secular faculties with annual scholarships of 3000 DM 
each. Each year these students are assembled to attend what are 
called ‘academies’, where the attempt is made to equip them with 
a general scientific and religious education. The results of this new 
venture are said to be very encouraging. 


The article above and that which follows are 
both translated by Dr Walter Breitenfeld. 
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III: The Experience in Austria 


Cardinal Tisserant is expected to visit Salzburg in May for the inauguration 
of the first permanent buildings of the future Catholic University described 
below. 


By MARGARETE SCHMID 


N a total population of nearly seven million Austrians— 
| 6,000.80 to be precise—6,283,200 call themselves Catholics, 

according to the official statistics of 1956. Though Austria may 
therefore be called a Catholic country, it has to be borne in mind 
that only about a third of them are regularly and actively practis- 
ing their Faith, while the majority belong to that large number of 
the indifferent which is to be found nowadays in almost all Euro- 
pean countries. The fact that there is such a large proportion of 
merely nominal Catholics in Austria explains why those who are 
really active and apostolically minded have long realized the 
necessity of Catholic higher education. It was generally felt that 
the religious instruction in the schools failed to keep pace with the 
education in secular matters. Thus they began some fifty years 
ago, and particularly after the first world war, to make further 
use of the existing facilities for a more profound religious know- 
ledge and for Catholic higher learning, and, with the assistance of 
the Church, to initiate and promote new opportunities for it. 

The facilities for higher theological instruction are particu- 


larly favourable in Austria, since, besides the episcopal awe n 


ical seminaries maintained by the dioceses and by a number o 
religious Orders, the three national universities (Vienna, Graz 
and Innsbruck, all of which are under the supervision of the 
Ministry of Education in Vienna) have, in addition to the secular 
faculties of Law, Medicine and Arts, a Catholic theological faculty 
each. Moreover, Salzburg has a theological faculty of its own. In 
all these universities the degree of Doctor of Theology can be 
taken, and this is recognized both by the State and by the ecclesi- 
astical authorities, since the syllabus of theological studies at the 
national universities is approved by the Church and is supervised 
by the ecclesiastical authorities, which also reserve the right to 
grant the missio Canonica to the professors and lecturers. 
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Although these theological faculties are in the first place in- 
tended for the education and higher training of priests, lay people 
of both sexes are entitled to join and to attend the lectures and 
take degrees. At all the theological faculties in Austria nowadays 
there are always lay people studying theology and taking their 
degrees without any intention of becoming priests; within recent 
years there have been even four women doing theological studies 
in the University of Vienna, all of whom have taken their degrees 
as Doctores theologiae.' ‘There is, moreover, a Philosophisches Institut 
at the University of Innsbruck, in which Catholic philosophy is 
taught and degrees may be taken by lay students as well as by 
students for the priesthood. An institute on the same lines also 
exists in Salzburg, and is likewise open to lay people. Although 
these opportunities of higher Catholic learning are much appre- 
ciated by the laity, there are, of course, only a few who can afford 
to make full use of them. However, the number of lay people who 
take this opportunity is steadily increasing. 

While these institutions are open to students for the priest- 
hood as well as to lay students, there are a number of facilities 
designed particularly for the higher Catholic education of the 
laity. These are the following: 

The Salzburger Hochschulwochen, which were established in 1931, 
and, having been suspended under the Hitler regime, were re- 
sumed after the liberation of Austria in 1946. These are annual 
summer schools, lasting for two or three weeks, in which topical 
problems are dealt with in lectures, followed by discussions from a 
Catholic point of view. The lecturers are mostly prominent 
scholars from Austria and abroad, and the audience also is inter- 
national, consisting of graduates and undergraduates from many 
countries. As the Deutsche katholische Akademtkerverband and the 
Gérres-Gesellschaft are among the sponsors of the Hochschulwochen, the 
attendance from Western Germany is particularly strong. The 
Salzburger Hochschulwochen are meant to be creating the nucleus of 
a future Catholic university in Salzburg, aiming at the establish- 
ment of all four faculties, primarily for Austria and the German- 
speaking parts of Europe, based entirely on the Catholic Weltan- 
schauung. It is to be up-to-date in its scientific and scholarly 
standards and to become eventually a centre of European higher 
learning and a bridge between West and East. 

Another very successful foundation for Catholic higher learn- 


1 The present writer is one of these. —Eprror. 
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ing was the Leo-Gesellschaft (named after Pope Leo XIII), which 
was founded in 1892. Its purpose was described as ‘the general 
advancement of Christian higher studies in Austria . . . the appli- 
cation of the principles of the Christian Revelation in all fields of 
scientific endeavour . . . the argumentative defence of Christian 
truth .. . and the scholarly representation of Christian principles 
concerning social life as against all movements aiming at the 
destruction of the natural social order’. Members of this Society 
were both priests and laymen, and it displayed a keen activity, 
particularly in the first decades, up to the ’thirties, until it was dis- 
solved and suppressed by the Hitler regime in 1939. 

Its successor is the Wiener Katholische Akademie, founded by 
Cardinal Innitzer, Archbishop of Vienna, in 1945. The purpose of 
this is to promote a much-needed clear Catholic orientation of the 
educated section of the people through lectures, teaching and re- 
search work, and to become a centre of Catholic higher learning 
in general. The Academy is not intended to compete with the 
university in Vienna, nor with the planned Catholic university in 
Salzburg, but has the aim of deepening and expanding general 
religious knowledge and of providing a necessary supplement to 
the secular education of Catholic professional people. While the 
lectures and discussions in the Wiener Akademie are bound to be 
more or less restricted to Vienna, its research work and publica- 
tions carry its influence throughout the country since its member- 
ship extends by correspondence all over Austria. 

The catastrophe after the first world war and the completely 
new situation then confronting Austria strongly impressed the 
younger generation with the necessity of finding their own new 
orientation under the guidance of the Faith. Thus the study circles 
known as Logos were founded in Vienna in the early *twenties. 
These study circles were meant to provide such guidance, and in 
regular weekly meetings, consisting of a short paper followed 
by discussion, endeavoured ‘to seek the Divine Logos by keen 
studies of the problems of the Catholic Weltanschauung and 
through an intensive effort to reach a clear, logically well-founded 
synthesis of religious Faith and secular learning’. These circles are 
still methodically working, according to strict rules. A short read- 
ing of some passage from the Gospel under the guidance of a 

Jesuit spiritual adviser forms the beginning of each meeting. After 
this a short paper is read by one of the members (undergraduates, 
graduates, professors or lecturers of the university) on a secular 
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practical subject related to his own profession (law, psychology, 
medicine, history, sociology, economics and so on). The main part 
of the meeting is the discussion, dealing with the issues of Weltan- 
schauung raised by the paper. The Logos circles also were dissolved 
by the Hitler regime in 1939, and had to cease their activities, but 
they started work anew after the liberation in 1946.1 

In the grave years of the second world war and of spiritual 
oppression the 'T7heologische Latenjahr (a two years’ period of theo- 
logical studies for the laity,) was founded in 1939 in the framework 
of the archiepiscopal pastoral institute (erzbishdfliches Seelsorgeins- 
titut) in Vienna. It provided a systematic training for the educated 


[laity (students and graduates) in all essential theological subjects — 


according to the syllabus of the theological faculty, and it was run 
by professors of theology of the University of Vienna. In 1950 this 
Theologische Latenjahr was expanded by organizing correspondence 
courses (Fernkurs ftir theologische Latenbildung) for the laity all over 
Austria, with personal attendance limited to a few weeks in a 
year. In both these courses examinations and certificates may be 
taken. The Austrian bishops agreed to grant the missio Canonica to 
all those who have passed the necessary eleven examinations. 
Students of these courses aspire above all to deepen their personal 
religious knowledge and to prepare for work in the lay apostolate, 
or to give religious instruction as lay catechists in schools. ‘These 
courses are still flourishing, and roughly five thousand people 


have passed the examinations. 


Another opportunity for religious studies is provided for 
students of the universities, technical colleges and other schools of 
higher learning by what is called the Katholische Hochschulgemeinde 
organized by the Austrian bishops. In these communities there 
are regular study circles for the particular faculties and special 
professional schools under the direction of theologians. 

The Katholische Hochschuljugend (Catholic student youth) 
arranges summer schools in all the Austrian dioceses every year. 
Furthermore, there is the Katholische Akademikerverband (League of 
Catholic Graduates) which periodically arranges separate meet- 
ings for lawyers, doctors, technologists, psychiatrists, architects, 
etc., which deal with the problems of Weltanschauung bearing upon 
each particular profession. Finally there is the Arbettsgemeinschaft 
fir Buch-und Schrifttum, which organizes every summer a special 


1 There is a Logos Circle in London on the pattern of the Vienna Circle, which 
meets regularly at the Newman Association.— (Editor.) 
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study week for philologists, offering teachers of German or foreign 
languages a Catholic orientation in their educational work. 

The multitude and variety of institutions and organizations 
aiming at the same end in this small country may perhaps appear 
surprising. However, a range of institutions that have grown as it 
were organically, springing from a strongly felt need, may perhaps 
attract larger numbers of people than would a single centre. The 
various opportunities offered are used by the older generations of 
professional people as well as by the younger. But it is especially 
the younger Catholics who, having experienced the years of 
spiritual oppression, realize the urgent need to proclaim the Faith 
and want to equip themselves with the necessary spiritual arma- 
ment for a full Catholic life. 


THE APPROACH TO 
RECUSANT HISTORY 


By ARCHBISHOP DAVID MATHEW! 


suggest further lines of research into this subject. I would 
wish also to mention aspects of the problem which have 
seemed to me difficult to decypher. In touching on the question of 
sources it has seemed simpler to proceed chronologically. The 
period that we examine can be divided into three sections, the 
Elizabethan, the Stuart and the Hanoverian. Considering how 
deeply the Catholics were affected by the application and the 
state of the Law it is not unreasonable to make this dynastic 
division. 
From most points of view the Elizabethan period presents the 
most difficulty in endeavouring to obtain an accurate appraisal. 


Me PURPOSE today is to give certain examples which may 


In the first place it is hard to decide who come within the term | 


Catholic. Thus the actual designation, Papist or Catholic, was 

frequently used in official documents, spies’ reports, etc., in a 

purely political sense, as for instance of a man of some standing 

who might be liable to sympathize with the Spanish effort. To 
1 A paper read at a Conference of Catholic historians in Oxford in April 1958. 
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give an example: in a list of names proposed for the office of 
sheriff in the Welsh counties and composed in November 1572 
there occurs under Brecknock this entry, “Thomas Lewes, honest 
and good in religion.’ Against this name Lord Burghley has 
added a comment, ‘Yt is said that he is a Papist.’ 

There appears in England in the first half of the Queen’s reign 
a form of conservative preference which is labelled Catholic. 
Those who were to have supported the Ridolfi Conspiracy form in 
certain cases an excellent example of this standpoint. At the same 
time it must be admitted that these difficulties only apply to the 
politically conscious classes in the South of England and in Wales. 
The strong Catholicism of the northern counties was always clear- 
cut. 
In the South of England and in the Midlands the position 
during the first ten years of the reign of Elizabeth I is exceedingly 
difficult to decypher. Very little assistance is given by the testa- 
mentary dispositions, for the wills all passed under official 
scrutiny. At least since the death of Henry VIII the religious 
background had been confused. Thus it is recorded by her biog- 
rapher that Magdalen Dacre, on whom as Lady Montagu the 
Catholic life of Western Sussex later depended, had been sent in 
1551 to the Countess of Bedford to be brought up in the Old 
Religion. This was a strange work for the Russell family. One of 
the very few accounts of a Catholic stock whose religious status is 
made clear in the early period of the reign, is the biography of 
Anne Countess of Arundel, written in her last years by her chap- 
lain. This contains a description of the attempt of Elizabeth 
Duchess of Norfolk, the third wife of the fourth Duke, to obtain a 
priest when she was dying at Kenninghall in 1567. 

It would seem that we have been too optimistic in our ascrip- 
tion of Catholicism or even of pro-Catholic influence to the Court 
families of the first half of the Elizabethan period. Thus Professor 
A. H. Dodd has shown that the Catholicism of the Earls of 
Worcester cannot be traced back before the conversion of Lady 
Elizabeth Hastings, wife of the fourth Earl, by the Jesuit mission- 


aries. 


The same position is found among the richer squires. It is very 
difficult to make out the religious position of many men who lived 
during the first twenty years of the Queen’s reign even when we 
have incontrovertible evidence that their families were subse- 
quently Catholic. As an example, the best modern study of a 
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family history The Brudenells of Dene, by Joan Wake, although 
based on all the surviving manuscripts of that house, leaves us in 
doubt as to what was even the private view of the leaders of this 
stock under Elizabeth. 

There is a further point which makes the Elizabethan position 
hard to discern. It is naturally easier to obtain a clear view of a 
community, when it is not subject to persecution. Much of our 
knowledge of the Elizabethan period is, however, bound up with 
persecuting action by the Government. In this connexion we can 
consider the Gunpowder Plot as belonging essentially to the 
Elizabethan condition of Catholic life in England. So much of our 
detailed information in this period comes from official enquiries 
made after some disturbance like the Essex Rising or the Gun- 
powder Plot. We do not at this time yet obtain a photograph of 
the calm day-to-day life. 

The only serious collection of private letters that I can call to 
mind is the Tresham Correspondence, containing for the most 
part the !etters of Sir Thomas Tresham of Rushton in Northamp- 
tonshire, which were printed by the Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mission among the Clarke Thornhill MSS. This collection con- 
tains accounts of the writer’s building projects and litigation and 
incidentally brings up his Catholic position. 

Naturally the works left by Fathers of the Society of Jesus have 
great value, but they only light up the scene where they actually 
travelled. There are, for instance, very few references to the 
country west of Salisbury in their accounts. The book of entries to 


the English College at Rome and those which still survive from [ 


various of the convents abroad are factual in regard to the stand- 
point of the students’ or novices’ parents. The whole situation 
becomes easier to study once we come to the accession of James I, 
and I would like today to concentrate particularly on the seven- 
teenth century. 

In the first place the ‘Church Papists’, those who went to the 
Anglican Church to save the fines while their wives were often 
strict Catholics, disappear. Spain is no longer a danger. An atmo- 


sphere of legal calm descends upon the scene, and this reflected in - 


the way that the fines are assessed and in the manner in which the 
examinations into the fact of Recusancy are carried out. There is 
still a great emphasis on the Catholic landowner; but we can 
begin to see the continuance of the Old Religion in other classes. 
I will give an example of what I have in mind. There is preserved 
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among the State Papers, Domestic, an examination taken on 8 
December 1638 at Dover before the Mayor of that town, of 
William Cope, then aged about thirty-five years. He stated that 
he was born at Garstang in Lancashire about 1603 and was 
brought up in the parish school there until about fifteen years of 
age. For the next nine years, until he was twenty-four, he followed 
husbandry, but then went into service with Mr Clayton of 
Preston and later moved south and took employment with Mr 
Matthews of Woodford in Dorset, his present master. Last year 
he had gone into Flanders for a month on his master’s business 
and at the moment was about to go Ypres for the same purpose. 
The simple fellow stated that he had endeavoured to pass as a 
Walloon because being a Roman Catholic he was unwilling to 
have the oath of allegiance administered to him. If these points 
are considered they will appear as a brief biography giving an 
interesting account of movement. It is only when we can gain 
sufficient entries of this character that one side of our knowledge 
can be built up. 

A pathetic note which throws light on the Catholic life of this 
period occurs in the dying statement of Laurence Fitzpatrick, a 
page in the employment of Lord Castlehaven at Fonthill Giffard 
in Wiltshire. He stated that ‘he had fallen into sin by reason he 
had neglected and not sodenly as he ought to have done, repaired 
to his ghostly father to make confession and take instructions from 
him’. This gives the impression of a great household in which a 
priest would be at hand. 

At the same time the movements of Fr Augustine Baker, 
during his two visits to England, are recounted by Dom Serenus 
Cressy. They give a notion of that atmosphere of peace which is 
by now apparent. On his first visit between 1620 and 1624 Fr 
Baker lived first in Devonshire with Philip Fursden and then ‘took 
a lodging in Gray’s Inn, partly because the place was more than 
ordinarily secure and partly for the convenience of the walks’. On 
his second visit between 1638 and his death in 1641 he lived with 
the wife of Richard Watson, surgeon to King Charles I, at her 
houses in London and at Ampthill in Bedfordshire. These in- 
stances are given to show the way in which the picture of the 
Recusants’ life can be built up. 

An example of the stable lives of Recusants of moderate re- 
sources may be given. Thus in the course of this same reign Henry 
Lord made a petition to the King describing himself as “Your 
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Majesty’s servant and guide in the New Forest’. He stated that he po 
was a Recusant living in the New Forest and had served asa} 4); 
royal hunting guide for thirty years. 

The number of Catholic innholders at all periods seems tof, ho 
have been relatively large. There are examples in 1637 at Win-[ ja} 
chester and towards the end of the century at Nuneham Courte-§ f, 
nay. In 1640 complaints were made by the Mayor and Aldermen§ jp, 
of Oxford that Greene, the innkeeper of the Mitre, was harbouring § ce, 
Papists. He is described as a suspected Recusant and it is ex. ge 
plained that the Mitre, being an ancient inn of the inheritance off oy 
Lincoln College, came into Greene’s possession by his marriagef cy 
with the late innkeeper’s widow. | 

It would be of real interest to trace such town families and tof dc 
set them in their place among the Catholic community. Here wef oy 
have inevitably inadequate documentation. This was a stratum,> y¢ 
and the same applies with even greater force to the farming} ;} 
element, in which letter-writing had made little headway. What/ ; 
has come down to us is strictly utilitarian, most often in the form! 
of a certain body of accounts. Very few of these have any Catholic 
references; for instance Robert Loder’s Farm Accounts for the years 
1610 to 1620, which have been printed by the Camden Society, 
are without any elements of Catholic interest. 

I think that it would be agreed that with the Restoration the 
picture of the Catholic life becomes more clear. At the same time } 
it is worth noting that it is a clearer impression of the life of the} 
gentry that we obtain, the way of life of the less privileged Cath- 
olics is still concealed from us. It has always seemed to me that the 
first time that we obtain a real portrait of a family grouping is in 
the later part of the seventeenth century in the letters of William) y 
Blundell of Crosby. Here we get a detailed picture of the Recusant § of 
life and for the first time the impression of a Recusant society. This} C 
is the period when we see the Catholics moving in groups. For— £ 
instance we can obtain the names of the gentlemen out of Lanca-f g; 
shire who rode on pilgrimage to St Winifred’s Well at Holywell Fir 
and the names of the benefactresses of the convent at Brussels. In 
this connexion the earlier series of Crosby Papers, printed in 1880 } 
under the title of A Cavalier’s Note Book, gives an interesting viewof) y 
the connexions with the Continent of a home-keeping squire. 
William Blundell died in 1698 and it seems reasonable to say that fk 
from about this date the way of life: and the reactions of the § R 
members of the Catholic squirearchy are clear. I would, however, F 
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point out that the squirearchy was only a single class in the Cath- 
olic body. 

From this time the Catholic community may be described as 
homogeneous. This unity they retained until the incoming of Irish 
labour. The squirearchy had withdrawn within its own clear 
frontiers. By contrast the work of Fr Hugh Aveling in his study of 
the family of Fairfax of Gilling in Yorkshire in the seventeenth 
century has shown us for how long a portion of the Recusant 
gentry had remained unstable in their Catholic faith. The Han- 
overian period is naturally the best documented section of Re- 
cusant history, even so it may be said to be still to some extent an 
untilled field. Considering the resources, very little work has been 
done upon it. The relations with Rome and the changing political 
outlook have so far been only dealt with sketchily. In this con- 
nexion the correspondence of Mgr Christopher Stonor, who was 
‘ the agent of the Vicars Apostolic in Rome, is particularly interest- 
_ ing. Still, in general the papers relating to the squirearchy give 

the detail of a situation whose broad lines are already familiar to 
us. 

It is to the other groupings that I would wish to draw your 
attention. The development of the Catholic middle class has re- 
cently become more clear to us. The Barrets, who purchased 
Milton south of Oxford, represent the most prosperous section; it 
- was in their vault that Bishop Challoner was buried. The diary of 

William Mawhood, linen draper, edited by Mr E. E. Reynolds 
for the Catholic Record Society, throws much light on the type of 
family which gave so much support to the London chapels. 

When the parish registers are complete, they can help us to 
understand the life of the Catholics in the country districts. One 
of the most informative is that which covers the last thirty years of 
Catholic life at Chillington before Peter Giffard conformed to the 
Established Church. This register has a note of the god-parents 
giving their status and occupation as well as their names. It is 
interesting as throwing light on the Catholics among the tenants 
_ and upper servants and sometimes indicates the movements of 
' the latter among the surviving Catholic landowners of the 
Western Midlands. It is at present preserved at Oscott College. 

The register kept by the Benedictines, who served the chapel 
kept by the Langdales at Holme-in-Spalding Moor in the East 
Riding, has notes which make it the equivalent of a record of 
the parish life. Here one obtains the impression of an island of 
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Catholicism, which one meets with fairly frequently towards the end 


of the eighteenth century. The maids in the great house are Cath. | 


olics and one suspects that it is through the influence of Mr 


Langdale that their marriages with the sons of neighbouring} 


farmers, millers or blacksmiths were performed according to 
Catholic rites. The parish priest records how many children of 
such marriages fell away from their religion. 

In all parts of England, but perhaps especially in the south, it 


would be of interest to trace how families which had preserved} 
their Faith through being in dependence on some Catholic estate | 


had moved to form part of the growing congregations in the 
towns. This is very hard to trace as far back as the penal times. An 
interesting subject for research is the Irish Catholic element in 


England in the eighteenth century. It has seemed to me to beaf 


factor to which we have given insufficient weight; there is much 


work to be done upon this matter. In the Navy, for instance, the! 
enlistment of Irishmen had begun early. Thus Admiral Boscawen} 
notes with surprise in a letter to his wife written on board they 


Invincible lying at Portsmouth on 26 April 1756, ‘Remark, not one 
Irishman.’ This surprised him in a naval crew. Just twenty year 
earlier the riots at Spitalfields, which took place on 26 to 29 July 
1736, seem to have been caused by the employment by Spital- 


fields weavers of Irishmen willing to accept a lower wage than 


English journeymen. 


In connexion with the life of the Catholic poor in the great} 


cities there is useful material in a volume of the Chetham Society 
published in 1957 and dealing with David Winstanley of Miles 
Platting. He was himself an Unitarian schoolmaster living in 4 


neighbourhood with many Irish Catholic handloom workers. Hef 


was born in 1810, so that his notes fall just a little outside the 
boundary of the subject that we are discussing. There is a great 
deal of work to be done on the life of the Catholic poor in the 
eighteenth century. 


And now, having given a rapid survey of the period, I would 
like to conclude with some comments on our general approach to | 


Recusant history. We must see this in its true setting as part of the 
general history of England. Until 1688 it is closely bound up with 
each successive movement in English politics, but during the 
succeeding century and a half the composition of ministries meant 
very little to the Catholic body. At the same time the develop 
ment of agriculture and the farm prices, remained throughout 
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factors of prime importance in the life of a community so closely 
bound up with English land. 

It is only after 1688 that the history of the Catholic body 
begins to have a certain unity. The self-sufficiency, the independ- 


to - ence and the remoteness from London and thus from Court and 


Government were all factors which differentiated the history of 
the Catholics in the northern countries from that of the residents 
in London and the south. The crucial importance of Lancashire, 
and most of all of the district of the Fylde, is always recognized. A 
history of Catholicism in Lancashire keeping the subject strictly 
within the county limits would be of great value. It should, how- 


' ever, be said that it is unlikely that a full account would do more 


than fill in the picture with which we are familiar. 

The part played by the Catholic community in London was 
much the most important factor in the history of that body in the 
South of England. We are gradually coming to a clearer apprecia- 
tion of its many-sided life. 

It is interesting to try to decide the date at which the Catholic 
community was at last freed from its dependence on the land- 
owners of their Faith. In Germany, to take an example which is 
roughly parallel, it may be said that by the end of the seventeenth 
century the Catholic parishes were roughly static so that the 
change to a Protestant ruler, as in the case of the Lutheran line of 
Baden-Durlach succeeding the Catholic line of Baden-Baden, did 
not affect the Catholic parishes in that State. Perhaps in England 
it may be said that the same point was reached about the middle of 
the eighteenth century. Certainly the weakest period for the 
Catholic community was the first third of that same century. 

In dealing with this period it is unfortunate that the account 
of Recusants sent in by the parish clergy to the Anglican Bishops 
can hardly be trusted. We have, however, from the beginning of 
Bishop Challoner’s visitations a fair view of the Catholic numbers 
in the southern counties. 

The Catholic gentry were, perhaps not unexpectedly, polar- 


| ized towards the Royal Family. This was evident in the period 


between the accession of James I and the flight of his grand-son. 
But it again became apparent in the eighteenth century. It may be 
traced as far back as the time when Frederick Prince of Wales 
took refuge in Norfolk House. George III was the object of the 
affectionate admiration of his Catholic subjects. To work con- 
structively on the subject of the Catholic squirearchy it is necessary 
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to have a certain understanding of the Tory and Conservative out. 
look in England. To my own mind a grasp of the detached 
Renaissance outlook of Queen Elizabeth is a great help for all 
those working on that difficult reign. 

The Cisalpine trend was an inevitable development granted 
the temper of the eighteenth century. We are bound to prefer one 
to the other, but we should have a sympathetic understanding of 
the standpoints of both Bishop Berington and Bishop Milner. After 
all our work is to present the ideas of others and not to ventilate 
our own. 

We should see all disputes within the Catholic community in 
their setting. From the accession of the Stuarts onwards there was 


no great interest in the general body of the nation in these affairs, | 


We should view them with understanding and tranquillity. In 
particular we should not in any way exaggerate the differences 
which occurred between successive vicars apostolic. It is a result 


of the study of any section of the life of the Catholics in penal times! 


that our impression strengthens continually of the fortitude of the 
Recusants. After all there is no other country in Europe in which 
the Catholics when reduced to a minority went forward with 
such vigour for so long. 


AN UNEXAMINED ASPECT] 


OF THE PENAL LAWS 


The Problem of the Double Land-tax 
By J. ANTHONY WILLIAMS 


QUESTION much in need of investigation by students 
Af eighteenth-century English Catholicism is that of the 


incidence of the double land-tax, first imposed upon Cath- | 
olics in 1692 by the statute 4 W. and M., cap. 2, and not removed } 


until 1831 (1 & 2 Wm. IV., cap. 21). Little or no mention of this 
imposition is made by writers on the penal laws—for example, 
Charles Butler in his Historical Account of the Laws Respecting Roman 
Catholics and the Laws passed for their Relief (1795); T. C. Anstey, 4 
Guide to the Laws of England affecting Roman Catholics (1842); R. R. 
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Madden, A History of the Penal Laws enacted against Roman Catholics 
(1847), and Lilly and Wallis in their Manual of the Law specially 
affecting Catholics (1893)—and none of these authorities gives any 
indication of the rigour, or otherwise, with which the double rate 
of tax was exacted. Even that great historian of the period, Canon 
Edwin Burton, in his Life and Times of Bishop Challoner (1909), 
throws no light on the subject, nor is his article on the penal laws 
in the Catholic Encyclopaedia much more illuminating on this par- 
ticular point. Little information is forthcoming from the histories 
of Catholic families: Caryll, Stonor, Vaux, Brudenell, though the 
History of the Noble House of Stourton (two volumes, 1899) records 
this lament by the sixteenth Lord Stourton in 1771: ‘Fines and 
penalties have impoverished us since the change of religion in the 
country. Indeed, I often wonder how it is that we have as much 
as we have left’ (p. 565). It is not improbable that the double 
land-tax may have figured at times among these ‘fines and 
penalties’, but until the land-tax receipts still surviving in the 
archives of old Catholic families have been collated with the land- 
tax assessments preserved among various county records, it will 
be impossible to form an accurate conception of the incidence of 
the double levy. Meanwhile, however, it may not be out of place 
to bring together some of the scattered evidence available from 
printed sources, and to outline a preliminary investigation which 
the writer has made into certain documents while engaged upon 
research in a wider field of Catholic history, namely Wiltshire 
Catholicism between 1660 and 1791. 

To take the documentary material first, three classes have 
come to light for the county of Wiltshire. ‘The first is a Land-tax 
Collectors’ Minute Book for the period 1702-80, now at Salisbury 
among the Borough Records (document Z. 224). In the Wiltshire 
Country Record Office at Trowbridge there are preserved a large 
number of land-tax assessments, dating from 1780, while the | 
third, and most numerous, class of documents is to be found at the 
Public Record Office; these are the parchment duplicates sub- 
mitted to the Treasury by the Land-tax Receivers and they cover 
the whole period (P.R.O. series E182, nos. 1082-1116). It is to be 
hoped that further investigation may bring more material to 
light, for all of these documents are disappointingly uninformative. 
The Minute Book contains the names of those who attended 
meetings of the land-tax collectors at Salisbury at various dates in 
the eighteenth century, but gives little indication of the business 

Vol. 233. No. 479. Cc 
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transacted and no clue as to the levying of the double rate of tax, 
At one end of the book a few names are recorded of persons who 
refused to take the oaths of supremacy and allegiance in 1692 and 
so, as Catholics or as non-jurors, became liable to the double tax, 
but no mention is made of the latter. The assessments at Trow. 
bridge include a number relating to the property of the principal 
Catholic family in the county, the Arundells of Wardour (asses. 
ments for the Hundred of Dunworth, 1780-94), but give no 
indication whether the double rate of tax was being levied, while 
the documents at the Public Record Office—a great mass of dust. 
covered sacks and bundles—are scarcely more enlightening. 
These collectors’ duplicates set out the Hundreds, Liberties, etc,, 
within the county, and specify the amount of tax collected from 
each, but with no mention of the individual properties upon 
which the tax had been levied, nor any statement of the rates of 
assessment, so that it appears impossible to discover from th’ 
source whether or not any estates were paying at the double rate, 
Only in the case of a few tax-payers, who were in arrears with 
their payments, are individual names given, usually with a note 
to the effect that they are dead or have left the district. One such 
remark, in the first sack of documents (P.R.O. ref. E182, no. 
1082), refers to a Catholic, John Tettershall of Odstock, ‘being 
assessed double for his capitacion’; he, however, is noted as being 
now (1697) dead, ‘and is in arrears for his Capitacion Ten 
months’, the sum involved being 6s. 8d.! This, moreover, is an 
isolated example; the only one to emerge from a fairly systematic 
‘sampling’ of the whole series of documents, which left the 
impression that little of value was to be found among them. 


Printed sources yield a little more information but much of it is 
conflicting and is of less value for forming a true picture of the} 


land-tax position than as a warning of the danger of generaliza- 
tion while our knowledge is in its present sketchy condition. In the 
earliest days of the tax, we find local officials failing to collect the 


double levy and being ordered by the Treasury to do so,! while | 


something like the procedure governing the modern ‘Schedule A’ 
tax appears to have prevailed in certain parts of England, the 
tenants of papists being charged at the double rate in some 
counties,2 and presumably being expected later to recover the 


1 Calendar of Treasury Books, X, pp. 12, 23 (13 and 24 January 1693, respectively). 
2 Historical Manuscripts Commission, 14th Report, Appendix, Part IV, p. 289 (g March 
1694). 
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tax from their Catholic landlords. Miss Margaret Blundell in her 
valuable book Cavalier (1933, p. 267) records that in the last year 
of his life her ancestor, the Lancashire recusant William Blundell, 
who died in 1698, complained more than once of ‘the crushing 
burden imposed on Catholics of paying in taxation double the 
amount exacted of their fellow-countrymen’, and there is an 
obscure reference in the Memorandum Book (compiled about 
1698) of Sir Henry Bedingfield, a prominent Norfolk recusant, 
which its editor takes to be an allusion to the exaction of the 
double land-tax. This occurs, on p. 38, in volume seven of the 
Catholic Record Society. In Blundell’s Diary and Letter Book (ed. 
M. Blundell, 1952, p. 47) we find Nicholas Blundell, the son of 
William, writing in 1704 to his brother Richard in Maryland: 
‘,.. till taxes grow less, of which there is not the least sign, or my 
Circumstances much improved, I do greatly fear I shall be 
deprived of the power to assist you as I would’, but this may be a 
reference to taxation at its ordinary rate, which then stood at its 
peak figure of four shillings in the pound,! and not to the double 
land-tax. However Bishop Stonor, lamenting in 1719 that ‘Certain 
laws are in actual execution which are very uneasy and ruinous’, 
included ‘the constant law of double taxes’,? and three years later 
Carteret, attempting to justify the special levy of £100,000 which 
Walpole had just imposed upon Catholics, explained that its pay- 
ment, over and above the double land-tax at four shillings in the 


| pound; would represent scarcely more of a burden than that 


which they had borne while paying eight shillings in the pound 
during the war of the Spanish Succession. But Carteret was here 


| seeking to make out a case, and his evidence must be viewed 


with some reserve. His long letter is printed in full on pp. 398-400 


| of the volume of English Historical Documents (ed. D. B. Horn and 


M. Ransome, 1957) covering the period 1714-83. 
It seems, though, that the complaints of the Catholics them- 
selves need sometimes to be viewed with reserve in the light of 


Dom Hugh Aveling’s discovery among the family papers of the 
Constables of Everingham, Yorks., of letters bewailing the 


burden of double taxation at a time when—as their rent-books 


' demonstrate—the double rate was not in fact being exacted from 


this family! (see The Tablet, 2 March 1957, p. 203). Nevertheless, 


1 For rates of land-tax, see S. Dowell, The History of Taxes and Taxation in England 


(1884), II, pp. 53, 214-15. 
2 Cited by Dom B. Hemphill, The Early Vicars-Apostolic of England (1954), p. 114. 
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the double rate was undoubtedly levied in some instances, for, 
apart from the evidence already cited, we know that it was occa- 
sionally a cause of local complaint that when lands which were 
doubly taxed passed to a protestant, the Hundred in which they 
were situated had still to pay the quota assigned to it at the 
higher assessment.! On the other hand, William Mawhood, the 
Catholic woollen-draper and friend of Bishop Challoner, whose 
diary was published in 1956 by the Catholic Record Society, 
appears, from an entry on p. 84, to have been paying at the 
standard rate in 1774, but perhaps he was an exception, for a few 
years later Joseph Berington lamented picturesquely that the 
double land-tax deprived Catholics of their property ‘more effect- 
ively than the highwayman’s pistol’,? while the Catholic Com- 
mittee, in their memorial to Pitt in 1788, mentioned ‘the ignom- 


inious burden of the double land-tax’ as a disability from which | 
their co-religionists were actually suffering at that time.® Indeed, | 


Fr John Morris, s.j., in his excellent Catholic England in Modem 


Limes (1892, p. 39), records that even after the Catholic Relief Act | 
of 1791, although the annual land-tax acts ceased to stipulate that | 


Catholics should pay double, they did in some cases continue to 
do so until 1831. 

It is interesting, however, to note that in a critical study of the 
land-tax system, published in the middle of the eighteenth century 
at a time when some measure of anti-Catholic feeling had been 


aroused by the second Jacobite revolt, there occurs not a single | 
reference to the double taxation of Catholics. The work in | 
question is An Essay on the Inequality of Our Present Taxes, particu- } 


larly the Land Tax (London, 1746; British Museum ref. T. 1623); 
this emphasizes the poor yield of the land-tax, but makes no 
mention of the fact that papists were supposed to pay double. 


Many estates are said to be undervalued (op. cit., p. 6), and a | 


comparison of the various counties shows that among those 
making the lowest contribution were Yorkshire and Lancashire 
(p. 13). Yet these were notorious centres of Catholicism and, even 
allowing for the fact that they had suffered heavily at the hands of 
the Forfeited Estates’ Commissioners after the fifteen, it is sur- 
prising to find that their contribution to the land-tax was so small 
and difficult to avoid surmising that many Catholics were escaping 


1W. R. Ward, The English Land-tax in the 18th Century (1953), p. 33, note 2. 

2 The State and Behaviour of English Catholics from the Reformation to the year 1781 (2nd 
Edition, 1781), p. 125. 

Rt. Rev. B. Ward, The Dawn of the Catholic Revival in England (1909), I, p. 3. 
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the double levy. Throughout the book, which criticizes in detail 
the prevailing system of taxation and goes on to suggest how it 
might be reformed, there occurs no mention of Catholics, nor 
any suggestion that the double land-tax was even worthy of 
consideration as a reliable source of revenue. 

In conclusion, it should be noted that the view of the historian 
of the English land-tax is that ‘many non-jurors, and even Cath- 
olics, escaped the full penalties of the act’,) and one wonders 
whether further research may not disclose that, like so much other 
penal legislation, this was honoured almost as much in the breach 
as in the observance. 


A BRITISH AGENT AT THE 
VATICAN 


The Mission of Odo Russell’ 
By ALEG RANDALL 


HE fashion which Lytton Strachey set in history-writing 
did not survive him very long; at least it produced no prac- 
titioners of the art with a talent in any way approaching his. 
Despite what an English critic, John Raymond, called his ‘friv- 
olity of historical imagination’, despite its crude mistakes and 


1W. R. Ward, op. cit., p. 33. 

2 The following essay is a chapter, somewhat shortened, of a book on which Sir 
Alec Randall has for some time been engaged, dealing with the Papacy in its diplo- 
matic and political, as well as its personal, aspects, from the Congress of Vienna until 
the election of Leo XIII. Acknowledgements are due to the Public Record Office, 
London, where all the despatches and letters from Odo Russell and all Lord Claren- 
don’s letters to him are preserved; also to the Honourable Lady Russell, Odo Russell’s 
daughter-in-law (wife of the Honourable Sir Odo Russell, British Minister to the Holy 
See 1923-8), and her eldest son, Mr Cosmo Russell, for reading the essay and for 
valuable comments on it. It should be added, however, that only the writer is respon- 
sible for the opinions expressed. The letter from Odo Russell to Lord Granville of 18 
October 1872 is given in Letters from a Berlin Embassy, 1871-74, edited by Paul Knap- 
lund. Certain other documents, such as Odo Russell’s despatch of 11 November 1862, 
and Lord John Russell’s to Lord Cowley, British Ambassador in Paris, of 29 January 
1863, dealing with the Pope’s alleged request for asylum in England, are reproduced 
in Volume II of Die Rémische Frage, edited by Hubert Bastgen and published in 1918— 
a well-known source-book. There is an account of the same incident in the volume 
covering the years 1856-64 of the work of Padre P. Pirri, s.j.: Pio IX a Vittorio Emman- 
uele dal loro carteggio privato (published in Rome 1951) which draws to some extent on 
archives of the Vatican Secretariat of State. But all quotations from official docu- 
ments in the following essay are taken from the originals in the Record Office, 
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sometimes misuse of evidence, his work remains. Its brilliant 
writing, exciting dramatic effects and lively, malicious humour 
keep it alive. With all its faults it is likely that many of his readers 
imagine, and will go on imagining, the characters he depicts in 
Eminent Victorians (Chatto & Windus) to be truly such as he 
describes them. This essay is concerned with one of the less prom- 
inent, but still important, of these characters, who appears in the 
study of Cardinal Manning. He is the English diplomatist, Mr 
Odo Russell, of whom Strachey writes as follows: 


There was a semi-official agent of the English Government in 
Rome, Mr Odo Russell, and round him Manning set to work to 
spin his spider’s web of delicate and clinging diplomacy. Preliminary 
politenesses were followed by long walks upon the Pincio, and the 
gradual exchange of more and more important and confidential 
communications. Soon poor Mr Russell was little better than a fly 
buzzing in gossamer. And Manning was careful to see that he 
buzzed on the right note. In his despatches to the Foreign Secretary, 
Lord Clarendon, Mr Russell explained in detail the true nature of 
the Vatican Council, that it was merely a meeting of a few Roman 
Catholic prelates to discuss some internal matters of Church disci- 
pline, that it had no practical significance whatever, that the ques- 
tion of Infallibility, about which there had been so much random 
talk, was a purely theological question, and that, whatever decision 
might be come to on the subject, the position of Roman Catholics 
throughout the world would remain unchanged. Whether the effect 
of these affirmations upon Lord Clarendon was as great as Manning 


supposed, is somewhat doubtful; but it is at any rate certain that | 


Mr Gladstone failed to carry the Cabinet with him; and when at 
last a proposal was definitely made that the English Government 
should invite the Powers of Europe to intervene at the Vatican, it 
was rejected. Manning always believed that this was the direct 
result of Mr Russell’s despatches, which had acted as an antidote to 
the poison of Acton’s letters, and thus carried the day. If that was 
so—the discretion of biographers has not yet entirely lifted the veil 
of discretion from these proceedings—-Manning had assuredly per- 
formed no small service for his cause. 


Now, as everyone knows, Strachey’s essay on Manning is 
mainly a réchauffé, attractively served with his own brand of 
piquant sauce, of Purcell’s controversial biography of the Cardinal 
published in 1896. In the same way his comments on Russell are a 
gloss on the letters from Russell to Manning which Purcell 
printed, and on Manning’s own account of his friendship with 
Russell. But where Purcell’s Life of Cardinal Manning has one 
reader Strachey’s essay must have thousands, many of whom, 
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however, must have had their curiosity stimulated by the passage 
just quoted. Their curiosity would have been heightened when 
they discovered that Mr Odo Russell was a distinguished English 
diplomat, who proved his gifts when, not long after the period 
which Strachey is discussing, he was sent on a mission to the 
German General Headquarters during the Franco-Prussian War, 
then became first British Ambassador to the new German Empire. 
He received the title of Lord Odo Russell in 1874, when his eldest 
brother became Duke of Bedford, and later was made first Baron 
Ampthill for services which no one has ever disputed. On one 
occasion, before he was appointed Ambassador, he successfully 
stood up to Bismarck—which hardly suggests a docile and pliable 
character such as Strachey would have us believe. It is true that, 
as Strachey said in 1921—and it is still true—the full biography of 
Russell remains to be written; the writer of it will be faced with 
the difficulty that practically all Russell’s papers were destroyed, 
on his own or his widow’s instructions—a characteristic of the 
Russell family, so I understand—and that, so far as his long period 
of service at the Vatican is concerned, none of the Vatican 
archives which might throw additional light on his and the 
British Government’s actions at the time have yet been made 
accessible to students. 

Yet plenty of other material is available, in his own—largely 
unpublished—numerous despatches and semi-official letters to the 
Foreign Office in London, in the published writings of his friends 
and colleagues, in letters addressed to him—with the notable ex- 
ception of Cardinal Manning’s, though Russell’s own letters to 
the Cardinal seem all to have survived and have mostly been 
published—to enable us to obtain a coherent story of his twelve 
years in Rome. With the help of these documents we see through 
his observant and critical eyes the decline and fall of the Pope’s 


_ Temporal Power, and at the end what some would call the re- 


affirmation of the Pope’s spiritual and moral ascendency, others 
the ruthless strengthening of the central authority of the Roman 
See, with the proclamation of the dogma of Papal Infallibility. 
They were critical years, not only for Rome, but for Europe—we 
might say the whole Western world; they witnessed the accom- 
plishment of Italian unity, the foundation of a unified German 
Empire, and the relative decline of French influence in world- 
politics; developments which were interlocked, and whose key 
was often to be found in Rome. 
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Odo Russell was not the first British agent, or semi-official 
representative, to be appointed at the Vatican. The establish. 
ment of open, official diplomatic relations between the Court of 
St James and the Holy See was continually frustrated. Except for 


the interval of Queen Mary’s reign and the pompous but futile } 


mission of Lord Castlemaine—an unhappy choice to a Papal 
Court which was then austere, for he was, of course, the husband 
of one of the most notorious of King Charles II’s mistresses— 


there had been no official British contact with Rome since 1534, | 
During the seventeenth century, when Rome received many} 
famous English Protestant visitors, such as Milton and John! 
Evelyn the diarist, or the eighteenth century, when a visit to| 
Rome was an essential part of an English gentleman’s education, | 


or even during the Napoleonic Wars, into which the Pope was 
dragged by Napoleon because he would not take the French side 
against England; then after 1815, when Rome became the 
favourite playground of English Society—in all this time the 


accrediting of an official diplomatic envoy to Rome was ruled out. | 
Several English statesmen at different times, among them Burke f 


and Melbourne, thought such an envoy would be useful, but there 
were the penalties of Praemunire, punishment of anyone acknow- 
ledging the Pope’s authority in the English realm, against recog- 
nizing the Pope of Rome. Canning, for example, had had to ex- 
plain to Cardinal Consalvi that he could not even write to him 
officially because of these legal impediments. No such obstacle 
existed for the United States who, in 1848, under President Polk, 
transformed their consular relations with the Papal States, which 
had begun in 1784, into a regular diplomatic mission; this was 
sanctioned by Congress with little opposition. In Great Britain, on 
the other hand, it seemed impossible to get legislation approved by 
both Crown and Parliament, and so the Government had to resort 
to unofficial representatives, who did not need to be formally 
accredited. They were usually diplomats detached from the 
British Legation in Florence and sent to Rome to be Chargés 
d’ Affaires in all but name. In 1837 Lord Palmerston asked the 
Law Officers of the Crown whether there was any objection to 
having an official representative in Rome. They answered 
No, and in 1848 the Government obtained approval for a Bill 


authorizing the Queen to accredit an envoy to the Vatican. / 
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In the House of Lords, however, an amendment was carried | 
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representative to London, upon which the Pope declined to act 
at all. 

There was therefore, in addition to the usual consular agents, 
who dealt mainly with shipping, trade and the protection of 
British subjects, a continuation of the ‘agent’ system. Mr Petre, 
who had been in Rome since 1844, was succeeded in 1853 by 
Lord Lyons, whose despatches were published and are briefly 
summarized in Mr E. E. Y. Hales’s book, Pio Nono, published in 


34. 1954. In the interval there was also the special mission entrusted 


in 1847 by Palmerston to Lord Minto, who was told that ‘in the 


_ present state of the law of England Her Majesty cannot properly 
_ be advised to accredit you in any official capacity to the Court of 
_ Rome’. 


On Lord Lyons’ departure Odo Russell, as a young diplomat, 


_ was in his turn detached from Florence and sent to Rome. In 
| 1860, after Piedmont had annexed Tuscany, he was formally 
' transferred to Naples, but continued to live in Rome. Like his 


predecessor, he was an excellent example of the traditional nine- 
teenth-century British diplomat, accomplished, cosmopolitan, 
aristocratic. He was born in Florence in 1829. His father, Lord 
William Russell, was also a diplomat, and his mother, Elizabeth, 
niece of the Marquess of Hastings, was both a well-known beauty 
and a woman of outstanding literary and artistic culture. It was to 
her that Byron in Beppo, published in 1818, had alluded when he 


said: 


I never saw but one (the stars withdrawn) 
Whose bloom could after dancing dare the dawn. 


Lady William Russell had imparted her taste for European 


languages to all three of her sons—Hastings, who became the ninth 


Duke of Bedford, Arthur, a leading intellectual and Member of 
Parliament for many years, and Odo. The last, at the age of 
twenty, started his diplomatic career as an attaché at the British 
Embassy in Vienna. He then served in the Foreign Office in 
London under Palmerston, as assistant to Lord Stratford dé 
Redcliffe, British Ambassador in Constantinople, and was 
appointed to Florence, and Rome, in 1858. 

The post in Rome was extremely agreeable to him. Under his 
mother’s teaching he was a perfect Italian (as well as French and 
German) scholar; he liked artistic society; he was not indifferent 
to the pleasures of a good table and general social life, which in 
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Rome of those days was of a polished and agreeable luxury, 


There might be beggars in the streets, brigands in the country | 


round the city; Browning might startle young Henry Adams with 
an account of a public execution; there was always threatening 
political upheaval, wars, rumours of wars. But they rarely 
dimmed the brilliant surface of Roman society, which reflected 
the cosmopolitan movement and colour of the Romantic Age as it 
neared its close. The days of Madame de Staél, of Goethe and 
Stendhal, of Byron and Shelley were long past; Dickens had not 
been long gone, finding ancient Rome ‘sublime’, but ‘the Mediae- 
val and Renaissance pomp of this wicked old city’ entirely dis 
tasteful. The Brownings were still there, and one day in 1859 
Russell praised Napoleon III to Elizabeth; it was music in her ears, 
~ for she passionately admired the Emperor; ‘it worked in her’, 
Henry James said, ‘as a malady and a doom’. George Eliot was 
also there, with her ‘elective affinity’; Ibsen, too, writing Peer 
Gynt ‘in idyllic peacefulness’, and Hans Andersen, were in Rome 
during Russell’s stay; so were some famous Americans—Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, just beginning his Marble Faun, Henry Adams, W. D. 
Howells. Russell does not seem to have had contact with them. 


His circle, apart from his diplomatic colleagues, was mostly f 


German. Gregorovius, the celebrated historian of mediaeval 
Rome, who knew him well, called him ‘German-educated’; and 
so, indeed, he had been, as a boy in Vienna and Berlin when his 
father was stationed in those capitals. 

The most dramatic figure of his time in Rome, however, was 
Liszt, and, seeing that Russell was musical, and that his Prussian 
colleague, Kurd von Schlézer, declared that the two bases of his 
life in Rome were Liszt and Russell, we may be sure that Russell 
was present at those parties where Liszt played. He certainly 
knew Liszt well, for whom Rome, with the Villa D’Este, was then 
the stage on which he performed not so much his music, for his 
public appearances were rare, as the fascinating romance of his 
life. Gregorovius first met Liszt on 13 April 1862, and recorded 
‘this striking, uncanny figure, tall, thin and with long grey hair. 
Frau von S. maintains he is burnt out, and that only the outer 
walls remain, from whence a little ghost-like flame hisses forth’. 
Two years before this Liszt and his lover, the Princess Sayn- 
Wittgenstein, had gone to the church of San Carlo al Corso to be 
married, but when they arrived they were met by a messenget 
from the Vatican with a letter saying that as the Princess’ 
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marriage with her husband had been found valid the ceremony 
could not take place. Nevertheless the pair kept up their friend- 
ship, on a more intellectual and spiritual level, and when the 
Princess's husband died, they did not marry. Liszt gave a farewell 
concert in the Palazzo Barberini and the next day retired to a 
cell on Monte Mario. It contained a plaster cast of Chopin’s 
hands, a piano which was out of tune, and a harmonium, on which 
he played to Pope Pius IX when he went to see him. In April 1865 
he was given minor orders and became the Abbé Liszt. 

Russell, too, had a musical link with Pius IX. He had a very 
good tenor voice, and used to go to the Vatican and sing privately 
to the Pope. His son, Sir Odo Russell, who was born in Rome 
during his father’s service there and became British Minister to 
the Vatican from 1923 to 1928, in recording this fact, said that 
someone in the Pope’s entourage once complained that Russell 
was not a Catholic. “True,’ said the Pope, ‘non é cattolico, ma é un 
pessimo Protestante’; by which, no doubt, he meant that Russell was 
not fanatical or demonstrative in his religion. This humorous 
affection of the Pope was typical of his invariable regard for 
Russell. ‘Mio caro Russell’, ‘mio buono’, ‘mio figlio’ were expressions 
he often used in audiences. These modes of address were not in- 
frequently used by Pio Nono to others, but towards Russell there 
could be no doubt that they were a sign of a real and intimate 
affection. This was reciprocated; Russell, in his letters to the 
Foreign Office, used to speak of the Pope’s “benevolent kindness’. 
At the same time he shared, and did not by any means hide the 
fact from the Pope and Antonelli, the Cardinal Secretary of State, 
his uncle Lord John Russell’s intense dislike of seeing the Pope 
depending for protection on ‘French bayonets’. He was as strong 
a believer in the cause of Italian unity as Lord John Russell and 
Palmerston; he was even avoided by some of the extreme Roman 
supporters of the Pope’s Temporal Power, because he was ‘Italt- 
anissimo’. But, except for some strong criticism in one of his letters 
of the Pope’s ‘Syllabus of Modern Errors’, he took a far more 
balanced, detached and temperate view of the Papacy than Lord 
John Russell and those who sided with him in England. In con- 
trast to that impetuous, unbalanced anti-Catholic, who came out 
of his retirement to congratulate Bismarck on his measures against 
the Catholic Church in Germany, Odo Russell, by then Ambassa- 
dor in Berlin, wrote to the British Foreign Secretary, Lord 
Granville, on 18 October 1872: 
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I fancy that Bismarck utterly misunderstands and underratg § 


the power of the Church. Thinking himself more infallible than the 
Pope he cannot tolerate two infallibles in Europe, and fancies he 
can select the next Pope as he would a Prussian General. . ,, 
Hitherto the anti-clerical measures have produced the very state of 
things the Vatican was working for through the Oecumenical 
Council, namely, unity and discipline in the clergy under an in. 
fallible head, or the Prussian military system applied to the Church, 


More will be said on this when we consider Russell’s concem 


with the Vatican Council, but for the moment it is enough to say 


that Russell was simply a first-class diplomat, with an inter / 
national training and outlook, unimpassioned, faithfully yet tact.) 
fully carrying out his instructions, viewing the development off 
successive situations with realism, by some—Lord Acton among} 
them—miscalled cynicism, trying to keep his Government regu-| 
larly and accurately informed, and quite unaffected in his judge | 
ment by those gusts of prejudice and passion, anti-Papal or pro) 


Garibaldi, which every now and then swept across England. More- 
over, unlike the British Minister in Turin, Sir James Hudson, who 
openly supported and aided Cavour’s policy, sometimes even 
against his instructions, Russell never laid himself open to the 
charge of intrigue on behalf of a cause to which he personally was 
sympathetic. This, with what his friend and colleague Rennel 


Rodd called ‘his natural and unselfassertive charm of expression’, ; 


explains the easy and confidential relations he was able to estab- 


lish with the Vatican, not only with the Pope personally, but with f 
the suave and experienced Cardinal Antonelli, of whose diplo- f 


matic skill, and ‘courteous and pleasing manners’, he expresses 
great appreciation. There was, may be, an element of flattery in 
Antonelli’s remark to him in April 1859: ‘There is a great advant- 
age, mon cher Russell, in your unofficial position here. We can speak 
freely to each other; I can say things to you I-could not say to 
your colleagues.’ But it was with the Pope himself that Russell had 
the most genuinely uninhibited, informal, and to us informative 


conversations. His private audiences were, no doubt, not — 


frequent than those given to other foreign representatives, but 
they were always frank, and they were all clearly recorded by him 
in despatches or letters in his own hand. ‘For eleven years,’ he 
said at the end, ‘I have been my own secretary.’ 

Odo Russell arrived in Rome on 19 December 1858. On his 
way he stopped at Turin, and was told by Cavour that the next 
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year Piedmont would find a way of making Austria appear the 
aggressor against her. Russell reported this to London, but did 
not take it seriously; though, of course, it was exactly what 
happened. The subject was not touched upon at his first interview 
with Antonelli on 23 December. On 14 January 1859, at his first 
audience, the Pope remarked, ‘You may be as good as Lord 
Lyons, and we shall become friends.’ The Pope then spoke of the 
advice he was receiving from foreign Governments to make re- 
forms in his States, and in particular ‘to give this country a govern- 
ment of laymen’. This, the Pope said, ‘would make it cease to 
exist. It is called the States of the Church, and that is what it 
must remain’, and he added that if force was used against him ‘he 
would go with the faithful to the catacombs, and there await the 
will of the Supreme Being, for I dread no Power on earth and fear 


' no one but God’. 


This complete and submissive confidence, often expressed 
with an impulsive emotion, was deeply rooted in Pius [X’s nature. 
In an audience reported by Russell on 26 July 1862, the Pope 
said: 


‘I cannot by any act of my own give up the States of the 
Church, which I hold in trust; they are not my property, I cannot 
dispose of them. God must decide whether his Vicar on earth is to 
be a temporal sovereign or not.’ 


As late as February 1870 Russell told the Foreign Office he 
was confident that no threats to Pius ‘could ever turn him from 
what he conceived to be his duty’, and all through, in spite of 
offers of territorial compensation if he would abandon Rome, or 


of asylum in Malta or elsewhere, Russell always held the opinion 


that the Pope would never leave Rome again and moreover, if he 


- had to give him advice, this is what it would be. But then Russell 


believed it would be possible for the Papacy to reach an accommo- 
dation with the Piedmont Government which would safeguard its 
spiritual independence. It is conceivable that this might have 
come about had Cavour not died in 1861. 

In 1859, however, the Pope’s confidence was shared by the 


| worldly and sophisticated Antonelli, who in February told Russell 


that the condition of the Papal States was so satisfactory that he 
had demanded the withdrawal of the French and Austrian troops 
from all those parts they had occupied. This was very welcome 
news to Lord Derby, then British Foreign Secretary, but Russell’s 
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doubts were soon justified. At the beginning of the year th 
British Government had foreseen the possibility of war between 
France and Austria over Italy; both in Paris and Vienna they tried 
hard to avert it. To the Pope, through Russell, they expressed con. 
cern at the effects on the Temporal Power, and suggested that the 
Governments of the Italian States should agree with the two great 
Roman Catholic Powers of Europe ‘on some means of improving 
their administrations for the benefit of their subjects’. Even had 
this been acceptable to the Papacy or Naples, it was too late. At 
Plombiéres, on 21 July 1858, Napoleon III, at a meeting with 
Cavour, had already agreed to the war with Austria, which a few 
months later fell into Cavour’s trap, demanded the disarmament 
of Piedmont and, when this was evaded, declared war. The out- 


come was the peace of Villafranca in July, followed by the Treaty F 


of Zurich, the defeat of the Papal troops at Castelfidardo, the 
various plebiscites in the Pope’s territories, with large majorities 
for annexation to Piedmont. These, with Garibaldi’s conquest of 
Naples and Sicily, extended the Sardinian Kingdom to cover all 
Italy except Venice, which Austria kept until beaten in the war of 
1866, and the territory immediately surrounding Rome, which 
continued to be assured to the Pope by French troops until 1870. 

Faced with such a big loss of territory, whose economic import 
ance to the Papal States, a point so often overlooked by historians, 
was emphasized in a despatch by Russell of 15 October 1860, the 
Pope wavered between two extremes. As described by Russell he 
at one time protested bitterly against the unprovoked aggression 
of which he had been the victim; he publicly denounced ‘that 
violent wresting away of those dominions which, by a singular 
dispensation of Providence, were given to the Roman Pontiff for 
the full and free exercise of his Apostolic Ministry throughout the 
Universal Church’. At other times, however, his pride as an 
Italian broke through; he encouraged talks with representatives 
of the Italian Government, and he let his impetuous, generous 


nature overstep the bounds which his calculating advisers, above | 


all Antonelli, set for him. 


In a despatch of 12 January 1861 Russell reported that there ? 


was a growing desire among devout Catholics in Rome to see the 
Pope give up his temporal possessions and accept the formula of 
Cavour, ‘a free Church in a free State’, with guarantees for the 
Pope’s dignity and independence. Russell added that he felt 
doubtful about this, as he had become convinced that Napoleon 
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intended to keep his hold over Rome. In a subsequent discussion 
with the Pope, during which Pius complained of the English 
‘hating him and assisting revolution’, and even the English Cath- 
olics were ‘not animated by a very proper spirit’, he declared that 
Italy’s unity was not really desired by the Great Powers. “They 
dread the formation of a Sixth Great Power, above all they dread 
the future maritime greatness of Italy.’ On Russell’s assuring him 
of England’s desire for a free, prosperous Italy, the Pope, ‘his eyes 
flashing’, replied, ‘the policy of England is not so generous; she is 
guided by commercial interests and selfish ends’. But Russell 
stuck to his guns, and then spoke of the high qualities of the 


Italian character at which, so his despatch continued, ‘the old 


man’s Italian heart warmed as he spoke of Italian unity, meaning 
a nation of five and twenty millions harbouring more talent, 


_ mind and energy than any other nation in the world’. Not even 


Gioberti or Mazzini, one feels, could have shown a more whole- 
hearted national pride than Pius on this occasion. But the conclu- 
sion was negative; foreign Powers would not allow the realization 
of ‘this great and beautiful idea of Italian unity and independ- 
ence’, and ‘England would go on listening to Garibaldi and not to 
the Pope’. His final word, however, was of the impossibility of 
knowing for a certainty what was God’s will. ‘Say at the end of 
your prayers,’ Pius said to Russell, in one of those intimate, 
affectionate moods that the English diplomat at times evoked in 
him, ‘Father, not my will, but Thine be done; for though things 
may appear evident to us, we cannot fathom God’s ultimate ends.’ 

A few days later, according to Russell’s despatch of 12 Febru- 
ary 1861, the Pope gave even more emphatic expression to his 
Italian feelings when he exclaimed that ‘if he could believe in the 
possibility of a great and united Italian nation he would not hesi- 
tate any longer to give her his most fervent blessing’. This mood 
had a practical outcome, for Pius, on the advice of Cardinal 
Santucci, who was for an accommodation with Piedmont, allowed 
Fr Passaglia to come to Rome for unofficial talks. The Austrians, 
and still more the French, took alarm; the latter loudly asserted 
that Italian unity was impossible and that the Pope ‘showed 
hostility and ingratitude to Napoleon III’. Although the uncom- 
promising Cardinal Della Genga, who would have helped them 
keep the Pope in a mood of intransigence, had just died, they 
found ways of convincing the Pope that any arrangement with 
Piedmont would mean the end of his independence. They were 
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helped by King Victor Emmanuel offering at this time to give 
Pius Sardinia in exchange for Rome. The Pope refused, and a few 
days later Antonelli told Fr Passaglia that the Pope did not intend 
to give up his independence to become a Piedmontese bishop; he 
was the ruler of a Universal Church. 


After Cavour’s death the conduct of affairs went into leg | 


skilful, or as some would say, less cunning and more patient hands, 
such as those of Ricasoli. At all events the French convinced then- 
selves that their protection of the small remnant of Papal territory 
and of the city of Rome was essential if it was not to be swallowed 


up by Garibaldi in defiance of, or it might be, collusion with, the [ 
Piedmont Government. That Government, under Cavour, had 
taken measures against the bishops and religious orders which | 


greatly distressed Pius, but Garibaldi, not to mention Mazzini, 


intended to sweep the Papacy away altogether, and make Rome | 
the capital of Italy, with her ‘divine mission’ (which we know later | 
came to include the conquest of Tunis), and to be the centre of | 


‘the Church of the Precursors . . . the Universal Church of 
Humanity’—in Mazzini’s words in his Pope in the Nineteenth 
Century, published in 1851. With such possibilities in mind it was 
not difficult for Antonelli to persuade Pius to acquiesce, with re- 
luctance and certainly without any sense of gratitude or obliga- 
tion, in prolonging the stay of the French troops in Rome. Ina 
long secret talk with Antonelli reported by Russell on 7 March 
1862, the Cardinal said that Napoleon would remain in Rome, 
‘not for our sakes, but for personal and domestic reasons. For him 
Rome is an important strategical point, and it keeps Austria in 
check; moreover Napoleon never intends Italy to unite’. Later the 
same month the Pope went to the church of Santa Maria sopra 


Minerva and said that ‘the Temporal Power was not a dogma, } 


but it is necessary to the Church so long as Providence maintains 
the present order of things’—a statement which was clear only in 
a negative sense, but which might well, incidentally, have been 
noted by both Manning and Newman when on the same day they 
gave their differing views of the Temporal Power, the first arguing 
that it was of divine ordinance, the latter that the Pope would still 
be Head of the Church even if he lost his Temporal Sovereignty. 
But these pronouncements of Pius showed that he was not sticking 
to his small remnant of territory for its own sake. 

Amid these fluctuations in the Vatican the British ‘agent 
found it hard to make up his mind whether the Pope would be 
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able to reach an understanding with Piedmont if he were not 
saddled with uncompromising advisers, or whether in fact he did 
not make his own policy. The first is the favourite thesis of modern 
historians, Catholic and non-Catholic alike; Antonelli’s ‘dictator- 
ship’ is criticized in such an authoritative biography of Pius IX as 
Professor Aubert’s Le Pontificat de Pie IX, in the standard series of 
Fliche and Martin, L’ Histoire de I’ Eglise, published in 1952. Non- 
Catholic historians, neglectful, ignorant or contemptuous of the 
religious side of Pius’s reign, are apt to dismiss him as well-mean- 
ing but incompetent, and overborne by the two chief culprits of 
his pontificate, Cardinal Antonelli and Monsignor Talbot. Both 
still await their authoritative biographers, with, I believe, a vindi- 


cation against some of the more extravagant charges brought 
_ against them. 


After the rather emotional ‘Italian’ audience described a little 


: way back, Russell remarked that he thought ‘the Italian feelings 
_ of the Pope would again prevail if other—and more truthful— 


advisers surrounded his throne’. And prevail again they did, at 
least once more, in 1865, when the Pope took the initiative over 
the mission to Rome of Vegezzi who came to see whether a modus 
vivendi was possible, to begin with over the appointment of 
bishops in the Italian territories. Russell, in his despatch of 12 
April 1865, reported that Antonelli was annoyed that ‘Pius IX 
should without his knowledge return to those Italian sympathies 
which characterized the early part of his reign’. ‘The mission, how- 
ever, failed; Vegezzi returned to Florence in June. But it served to 
support an earlier judgement of Russell, that Pius was not dom- 
inated by Antonelli so completely as some contemporaries, and 
still more later historians, have represented. In a letter to the 


_ Foreign Office of 26 January 1863, he commented on the view of 


the French Ambassador that the Pope was weak, silly and undig- 
nified. On the contrary, Russell said, he was ‘of firm and inde- 
pendent character; his heart is charitable and benevolent and his 
mind is clear and logical; he means what he says’. This view 
Russell confirmed some years later to his friend and young 


' colleague in Berlin, Sir Rennell Rodd, who in his Social and Diplo- 


matic Memories, published in 1922, says Russell told him that 
‘Cardinal Antonelli was not the power many people believed him 
to be; he was only the faithful servant of Pio Nono, who was really 
his own Minister, and a pretty astute one’. 
Meanwhile, under the Palmerston and Lord John Russell 
Vol. 233. No. 479. D 
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régime the British Government moved forward to a much mor 
emphatic championship of Italian unity, with Rome for it 
capital. They rode on a wave of excited public opinion which in 
its early stages was cleverly exploited by Cavour, who did not 
scruple to use ‘Exeter Hall’, and ‘Shaft’ (Cavour’s name for Lord 
Shaftesbury)—that is, the extreme Protestant element—for his 
own ends. There was also, in 1864, the hysteria which marked 
Garibaldi’s reception in London; even the used coffee grains from 
his breakfast were sold! Gone now was the British view that the 


Pope should reform his administration, write off his losses to the f 


new Italian Kingdom, which the British Government hastened to 
recognize on 30 March 1861, and be content with the narrow and 
hardly viable territory left to him. No, the British Government 
not only decided that the unification of Italy was desirable and 
inevitable, but that they must vigorously promote it, to prevent 
France from dominating the new and rising Power. 


On 1 October 1860, in a despatch marked ‘seen by Lord | 


Palmerston’, Russell was told that the Pope should trust for his 
security to the Sardinian Government. On 19 December a 
despatch, ‘seen by the Queen and Lord Palmerston’, expressed 
the grave suspicion that Antonelli was acting entirely in the 
French interest; should he become Pope ‘the spiritual power of 
Rome would merely be an Engine in the hands of France’. The 
only place, it was suggested, where the Pope could enjoy full inde- 
pendence and homage was Spain. These repeated British attempts 
to end ‘the French Protectorate of Rome’ reached their climax in 
the following year with an offer to convey the Pope to Malta, 
Marseilles, Valencia—almost anywhere, in fact, if only he would 
abandon Rome. The despatch, dated 25 October 1862, dwelt on 
the dangers to Pius IX, ‘whose character is marked by benevo- 
lence and charity’, if he continued to hold on to Rome, which had 
become ‘the refuge for one of the contending parties’, If only the 
Pope would withdraw till the storm had passed, then ‘he might 
return to Rome owing to love and affection that homage which 
would be paid to his sacred character and that veneration which 
would be justly due to his exalted personal virtues’. This flattering, 
not to say unctuous, solicitude was received by the Pope and 
Antonelli with warm gratitude, but the Pope reaffirmed that ‘it 
was his manifest duty to remain in Rome so long as he could do 90 
with advantage to the spiritual interests of the Church’. 

An earlier, it would seem half-humorous, enquiry by Pius to 
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nore § Russell (reported to the Foreign Office on 26 July) whether he 
‘is might, if necessssity arose, be received in England, leaked out as a 
hinf rumour that he had asked for asylum in Great Britain. Russell, 
not} according to Antonelli, had taken this more seriously than had 
rdf been intended, but the rumour caused a fluttering in the diplo- 
his matic dovecotes in Rome, where it was treated as a clever move 
ked f to put pressure on the French. Antonelli admitted, in fact, that he 
rom — had informed the Papal Nuncio in Paris, Mgr Chigi, of the 
the enquiry. When, early in 1863, a despatch from the French 
the} Ambassador in Rome on the subject was published in the Livre 
lt § jaune, Lord John Russell felt obliged to correct some of its state- 
and F ments, such as that, as a consequence of the Pope’s enquiry, Odo 
ent — Russell had been summoned to London. There was also a debate 
and in Parliament, in the Lords in February, in the Commons the 
ent next month, and during the latter Arthur Russell defended his 
brother, saying what a difficult situation he was in owing to the 
ord |) contradiction between the policy of Great Britain and that of 
his} France. All that need be said to sum up this much-debated 
‘a question is that, from a reading of all Russell’s correspondence 
| and the Pope’s actual words—‘Farewell, dear Mr Russell; who 





knows that one day I shall not be compelled to ask for your hospi- 
tality’-—it seems clear that the Pope was not speaking with com- 
‘he § plete seriousness, and that Russell’s report had excessive signifi- 
de ¥ cance attributed to it in London, just as it had been misrepre- 
pts § sented or at least exaggerated in Paris. Russell himself said later 
in} that he did not ‘attach too much importance to it, though he 
ta, thought it had some’. 

ild Meanwhile the French had laid their plans for the future of 
on} Rome. The defeat of Garibaldi by the Piedmontese forces at 
o- | Aspromonte in August 1862 had shown that the Italian Govern- 
ad } ment could be relied upon to suppress revolutionary movements, 
he § and when in September 1864 Napoleon secured a convention 
ht § binding the Italian Government not to attack or allow any attack 
ch § onthe small Papal territory or the city of Rome, the French forces 
ch | prepared to withdraw. On 15 December 1866 Russell reported 
g, # that ‘not a French flag or sentry was left in the Papal dominions’. 
ad |} But Garibaldi’s invasion of Papal territory the following October 
it} brought the French back to play a decisive part, with the Papal 
sof Zouaves, in his defeat at Mentana. This made the evolution 
towards a solution by negotiation utterly impossible. 

to The final chapter in the history of the Temporal Power in the __, 
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nineteenth century was begun with the opening, on 8 December, 
the Feast of the Immaculate Conception, in 1869, of the Vatican 
Council, which the French policing of Papal territory, in support 
of an efficient Papal force, made possible. Nevertheless it met 
under the shadow remaining from the defeat of Austria by Prussia 
in 1866. This had been enthusiastically welcomed by Russell; after 
Sadowa he wrote, ‘Venetia has been ceded; Italy is made; a great 
fact in history’. Antonelli’s comment was that ‘the revolution has 
triumphed again’, and he spoke of the ‘dangerous growth of 
Prussia’ (reported in Russell’s despatch of 15 July 1867). He still 
held that Napoleon had no intention of permitting Italian unif- 
cation, and he expressed astonishment that England should not 
see the danger to her naval supremacy from the rise of two new 
powerful states, Prussia and Italy, who, he said, might one day 
come together and make an alliance. 

The general atmosphere at the Vatican had, Russell reported, 
become one of resignation and helplessness, though he also said in 
a despatch of 3 November 1868 that there was in Rome “a sense of 
triumphant security’. His audiences became less and less con- 
cerned with politics; sometimes they were marked by that 
humour, even flippancy, which was combined in Pius’s character 
with a deep devotion. Russell thought some of the Pope’s sallies 


worth reporting home. For example, when Pius had, to the great] ; 


satisfaction of the British Government, condemned the Fenians in 
Ireland, he remarked to Russell that he ‘admired the power and 
energy of Englishmen in suppressing revolutions. . . . Lately in 
Jamaica they had hanged 2000 negroes and met with universal 
approval, whereas he could not hang a single man without incurt- 
ing universal blame.’ At an audience reported by Russell on 12 
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March 1868, Pius, after congratulating him on his approaching} ¢, 
marriage with Emily, daughter of the Earl of Clarendon, called} ,,, 
the Fenians ‘the Garibaldians of England’, and jokingly said thal} ,9: 
Garibaldi had compelled him to become a ‘military prince’. Ont} jn 
last example worth repeating was reported by Russell on 13} y,, 
January 1870. The Pope, after expressing his pleasure that Russell p, 


had elected to remain in Rome as long as the Vatican Cound 
lasted, said he wished Queen Victoria could come to Rome before 
he died, so that he could ‘do homage to a sovereign and a cok 
league he respected and admired so much’. ‘As Head of the 
Church of England Her Majesty is my colleague. Jo son Papa Ri; 
ma la vostra Sovrana é Regina e Papessa in Inghilterra.’ 
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The weighty and serious business of the Vatican Council, how- 
ever, was to turn Pius’s mind—one might say the world’s mind— 
for some time from Italian unity and the Roman Question. Here, 
in concluding this essay, we return to Lytton Strachey’s charge, 
quoted at the beginning, that Russell played down, in his com- 
munications to the Foreign Office, the political significance of the 
Council and the question of Infallibility in particular. A better- 
balanced and far better-documented account of Russell’s action 
at this time is given by Sir Shane Leslie in his Henry Edward 
Manning; his Life and Labours, published in 1921. He shows that 


"| Russell was ‘shrewd enough to inform the Foreign Office that the 


manner in which the French Government were supporting the 
French bishops (over the inopportuneness of defining Infallibility 
as a dogma) was more likely to weaken than to strengthen their 
cause’. But he also remarks that ‘Russell was playing a double 
game’, meaning that he was on the one hand in close touch with 
Lord Acton and under his influence trying to get the British 
Government to join the Russians and Bavarians in supporting the 
German ‘Opposition’, while on the other hand he was in close 
touch with Manning who, according to Lytton Strachey, was 
cunningly using the pliable and innocent Russell to achieve his 
own ends and ward off the danger of the British Government’s 
intervention. 

In considering this we have the difficulty that all Russell’s 
letters to Clarendon and Manning’s letters to Russell have dis- 
appeared. But Russell’s despatches from Rome, his letters to 
Manning and Clarendon’s letters to him survive, and a reading of 
this material, with the recollection of members of his family, all 
carry conviction to my own mind that both Strachey’s and Sir 


ning} Shane Leslie’s conclusions are mistaken. There was also, I think, 


L 


an exaggerated insinuation in Manning’s note of 18 September 


thai 1887, on Russell, that, ‘his mother being a Catholic, he had an 

nt intellectual conception of the Catholic faith, and maintained most 
1 1} strongly the absolute need of defining the Infallibility of the 
ssell Roman Pontiff’. Now it seems quite true that Russell had, as he 
inc told Manning, come quite early to the conclusion that the ‘Defi- 
fot} nition was necessary to the very existence of the Pope’s authority’. 


€ 


Re 





7 But this was the calculation of an experienced diplomatist; the 


correct deduction from all the available evidence is, in my opinion, 
that Russell’s religious beliefs had nothing to do with the matter. 
He once told Pius (mentioned in the despatch of 7 July 1862) that 
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he would live and die a Protestant, and he did. His mother, hovw- 
ever much he owed her for his general education and freedom from 
that insularity which characterized so much religious opinion in 
England at this time, clearly never turned his mind to Cathol- 
icism, any more than she did her two other sons. The more intel- 
lectual of these, Arthur, was a member of that Metaphysical 
Society in which strong Catholics such as Manning and W. G, 
Ward, met with their contemporaries of far different beliefs, such 
as Tennyson and Huxley and Ruskin. But he remained an 
Hegelian in his philosophy. A more potent influence on Russell's 
mind since the death of his father when he was only seventeen—in 
1846—was his uncle Lord John Russell, whom he used to defend [| 
strongly in arguing with the Pope, but whose impulsive, dogmatic 
and narrowly British, Whiggish anti-Catholicism he did not share. 
In this matter of the Vatican Council Russell—it seems as clear as 
daylight—was, as in all his career, first and foremost a diplo- | 
matist of independent judgement and international outlook, faith- | 
fully reporting all he could learn and advising his Government of | 
the probable effect of their actions. 
Infallibility did not come early on to the agenda of the | 
Council. In June 1867 Russell wrote to the Foreign Office about 
‘the strange report’ that it would be included, as it was advocated 
by the Jesuits, but it would be part of a general revision of the 
Council of Trent. On 3 November 1868 he gave to the Foreign f 
Office his opinion that ‘the reforms which the Vatican Council 
may introduce into the Roman Hierarchy may add three centuries 
to the existence of the Papacy’. On 23 January 1870, six weeks 
after the opening of the Council, he advised the Foreign Office | 
that ‘the sole object the Vatican have in view is the dogmatic | 
definition of Papal Infallibility’, together with ‘the confirmation } 
of the absolute authority of the Bishop of Rome over the Episco- 
pacy of Catholic Christendom’. | 
As for the ‘double game’, Russell acted as post-office both for 
Acton’s provocative appeals to Gladstone, and Manning’s repre- | 
sentations to that statesman. There is no reason to doubt the sin- | 
cerity of his words to Manning that it was ‘his earnest wish to do | 
justice to all parties’; for that, he said, he required information, | 
and in return for what Manning gave him, he sent the Cardinal, | 
as well as the Foreign Office, all the information and even gossip } 
he could collect. In writing to Manning Russell usually referred | 
to the ‘Opposition’ as his ‘friends’, He told the Cardinal he wasin§, P 
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regular touch with Acton, and he was annoyed when a remark 
the Cardinal had made to him which, he admitted, he had passed 
on to Acton, but no one else, appeared soon after in the Augs- 
burger Lettung. Purcell depicted Manning as ‘begging the Pope to 
release him from his oath of secrecy in order to furnish Mr Odo 
Russell with a true report of the proceedings of the Council’. This 
was no doubt a fact, but it over-dramatizes the situation. Secrecy 
was habitually disregarded by opponents of Infallibility such as 
Friedrich—also, one must admit, by supporters, such as Veuillot; 


_ but the inside information was touched up for Acton’s benefit, 


and by him passed on to Gladstone, with the object of procuring 
an intervention by the British Government. There is no doubt 
that what Manning passed on to Russell was more accurate than 
other reports; in Rome The Times, for example, represented by 
an Anglican clergyman who knew neither Italian nor French, had 
some absurd errors. But the point is that Russell’s information to 
the Foreign Office and to his father-in-law Lord Clarendon was 


_ not what was decisive. His comment on the reports he submitted 


was often interesting. On 29 January 1870, for example, he said 
that ‘Infallibility will be voted by acclamation if the French don’t 


_ support the Opposition’. Three days later he assured the Foreign 


Office that complete freedom of discussion prevailed in the 
Council, and he observed that ‘the Infallibilists are illogical 
because, having declared that they only acknowledged the 
authority of the Council, they appeal to the Pope, when the 
Council is about to act, to interfere with the supremacy of its 


decisions’. 


Russell was throughout opposed to governmental interven- 
tion; it needed no wily persuasion from Manning to convince him 
that it would be useless. On 12 February he asserted, in a note to 
the Foreign Office, that ‘no advice or threats could turn Pius from 


his path of duty’, and he deprecated any attempt to associate him 


with the ‘ill-advised’ action proposed by other Governments. He 
reminded the Foreign Office of the ‘delicate and anomalous 
nature of our relations with the Vatican’ (his despatch of 12 Feb- 
ruary), and when a watered-down note was presented to Cardinal 
Antonelli by the French Ambassador, Russell, under instructions, 
associated himself with it, but only lukewarmly and in an oral 
manner. It was courteously brushed off by Antonelli, and Daru, 
the French Foreign Minister responsible for it, fell from office, his 
post being taken over by the Prime Minister, Emile Ollivier, who 
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had, all along, thought intervention by the Governments useless 


and inopportune. It is interesting to reflect that, in this, the non. [ 
Catholic Ollivier differed from the Catholic Minister for Foreign | 
Affairs. Ollivier’s judgement very much resembles Russell’s, who | 
when Daru was rebuffed, remarked, in a despatch of 21 February, | 


that ‘an Italian priest can always get the better of a French 
statesman’. 


Lord Clarendon always agreed with Russell and was delighted | 


when his opinion had been proved correct. He told his son-in-law 


that he might give mild support to the French, but ‘we don’t want | 
to assume an attitude unnecessarily hostile to the Pope, and still | 


less to impair the influence you have established at Rome, which 
we would reserve for Irish questions’. It should be remembered 
that Clarendon had been Viceroy of Ireland from 1847 to 1852, 
and attached great importance to the Irish problem, and it was 
obviously this that had great weight with the Cabinet. Thus 
Clarendon, although he thought the proposed Infallibility dogma 
‘a monstrous assault on the reason of mankind’ (letter to Russell of 


1 March), was actuated even more than was Russell by narrow | 


political considerations. There was in truth no religious element 
in the British Government’s eventual decision against Gladstone, 
that they should let things take their course. 

In Rome the ‘Opposition’ collapsed, and Russell commented 
on 11 May to the Foreign Office that ‘they can now only submit 
and accept, or protest against the Oecumenicity of the Council’. 
He described—he admitted was ‘no theologian’—the Definition 
of Infallibility as ‘the strongest and most absolute that words can 
express’. He also—it was almost his last word to the Foreign 
Office—said that ‘the independence of the Roman Catholic hier- 
archy has been destroyed’. On 18 July Russell telegraphed that 
the Council had been adjourned, and asked for leave, which was 
granted him the next day. He did not stay to see the French troops 


withdrawn to face the Prussians, and the Italians enter Rome after } 


Pius had put up the white flag of surrender. 
For some years after leaving Rome Russell continued to 


correspond with Manning and with his own successor Jervoise, | 


and take a lively interest in all that concerned the Roman 
Question and Pius IX, with whom he had for so long been on 
such intimate and friendly terms. In his last letter to Manning, 
dated from the British Embassy in Berlin on Easter Sunday, 1875, 
he reminded the Cardinal of their talks of the correct way i 
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which Manning had prophesied the course of events. ‘How much 


' I should like,’ he concluded, ‘to resume those walks from Via 


Tritone at 3 p.m. and talk over the struggle that is coming.’ From 


_ other remarks it seems clear that he had in mind a continuance of 
_ the struggle over the Roman Question, but the sentence 1s cryptic, 


and we shall never know what course he thought the future would 


take. He merely records, in another letter, the report he had 
heard that the Pope had said he was beginning to think it was the 


will of God that the Temporal Dominion should cease. On 26 


_ April 1871, according to the Comte D’Harcourt, French Ambass- 
 ador to the Vatican, Pius said: 


‘Sovereignty is something not to be sought in times like these; I 
know that better than anyone. All I ask is a little corner of earth in 
which I shall be master. If I was offered my States I should refuse, 
but so long as I do not have that little corner I cannot exercise my 
spiritual functions in their fullness.’ 


If that really was the mind of Pius IX, it looked forward to 


_ February 1929 when the Roman Question was settled on these 


lines). Had Cavour lived longer, had the fanatical anti-Cathol- 
icism of Mazzini and Garibaldi not intervened more than once to 
wreck any chance there might have been then of a reconciliation 
of the Papacy with Italian unity, it is possible the Roman Question 
could have been solved long before. And if it had, what would 
have been the effect on Napoleon III? Would the Franco-Prussian 
War, which took Russell from Rome to his next post, ever have 
taken place? This is one of the ‘ifs’ of history—futile, but fascinat- 


ing. 


A LETTER FROM ROME 


T is the common experience of most men to long for an un- 
| emia life. Perhaps it is the patent fact that there is 

nothing complicated about the present Holy Father that explains 
the wave of exhilaration that has swept over the seven hills and 
throughout the anterooms and corridors of the Vatican since he 
assumed the Papacy. There is no doubt that he has impressed his 
vigorous personality on the City, if not elsewhere, and all in the matter 
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of a few weeks. The Italian Press speaks of the new ‘physiognomy’, the 
shape, the complexion of the Vatican (and Roman) scene from the 
first moment of his election. There is an immediacy in his character so 
often lacking to the Latin genius. 

If one turns from this, undoubtedly the greatest event of the last 


year, to the general Roman scene, one can detect no major change in | 
mood. In spite of political weakness and trade disappointment, there is | 


a prevailing mood of optimism which, strangely enough, appears to 
suffer heavy strain whenever the Russians launch a space-rocket. The 
Italian is envious of the experiments in the scientific field of the rich 
nations, for his own scientific genius is of a high standard. Does he 
achieve greatness in other fields? The Roman, as has been said before, 


cannot be regarded as representative of the cultural or philosophical | 


adventures of Italy. But it is becoming apparent that there is an indenti- 
fiable Roman school of philosophy some idea of which was given ina 


former letter (THE DusLin Review, Spring, 1958). The main expon: | 


ents remain Carlo Antoni, Guido Calogero, Franco Lombardi and Ugo 
Spirito, all of whom are professors of the State University. Though they 


now devote themselves to a revaluation or even a rejection of the ideas | 
of their former masters, they have this in common, that they served | 
their noviciate in the Idealist school of Croce and Gentile. Calogero’s | 


attack on a philosophy based on the criticism of ‘the-thing-in-itself’, 
and his vindication of what he calls ‘a philosophy of the dialogue’, 
offers the most interesting development. It is interesting, also, that 
Wittgenstein’s ideas have not passed unnoticed here. There has been a 
solid attempt to develop philosophical institutions such as the ‘Istituto 
di Studi Filosofici’ under the direction of Enrico Castelli, the ‘Societa 
Filosofica Romana’ whose president is Franco Lombardi, and the 
‘Fondazione Gentile’ and ‘Centro di Ricerche per le Scienze Moralie 


Sociali’. One of the main centres of secular Catholic philosophy, under- | 


standably enough, is many miles away in Genoa where M. F. Sciacca 
pursues his renewal of Augustinian categories and publishes one of the 


most important Catholic philosophical reviews, J/ Giornale dit Metafisica. * 
In this context the vigorous work of Gustavo Bontadini at the Sacred 


Heart University of Milan should not go unnoticed. 
Pope John XXIII has, by his gracious presence, given his blessing 
to the music of Rome. He attended the performance, in oratorio 


form, of Pizzetti’s Murder in the Cathedral, the musical dramatization of | 


Eliot’s religious play. The music, in general, has not been highly 


praised, and the opera has been compared unfavourably with Th | 


Carmelites by individual critics. The Saint Cecilia Orchestra has, how- 
ever, received an injection of new life by its transference from the 
Teatro Argentina to the modern concert auditorium of the Palazzo Pio 


in the Via della Conciliazione. After the almost hopeless conditions of f 
its former habitat, this new and fine hall promises to inspire much | 
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, the F better programmes and initiatives. One of the most attractive musical 
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enterprises in the City is the programme of the Accademia Filarmonica 
Romana, now 137 years old, under the direction of Valentino Bucchi. 
Though suffering from the limitations of being attached to the Teatro 
Eliseo, this musical group has courageously undertaken a programme 
of musical entertainment which includes contemporary as well as 
classical works, the final item (in May) being Purcell’s ‘Dido and 
Aeneas’. One small fact of musical interest should not be omitted in 
this slight reference to musical happenings in Rome, namely, that the 
Opera House is being extended. 

Rome is full of anecdotes regarding the Holy Father, new ones 
becoming current almost every day. ‘They form matter for discussion 
and merriment in the bars and cafés. The City buzzes with life and its 
gross mass of traffic has now to cope with an invasion of traffic lights 
and the proximate putting into effect of a new highway code which 
imposes (among many other things) a speed-limit of 30 m.p.h. in 


- towns. Fines for contraventions which, up till now, rarely exceeded 


three or four shillings of our money, will now soar to astronomical 
figures, over two pounds being levied on hapless pedestrians who, at 
mortal danger of their life, cross the streets against the lights. One 


doubts the expediency of this penal legislation. One wonders also 


whether anyone will buy a copy, for it is published at the equivalent of 
nearly three shillings. The only way to curb the insolence of the Roman 
esconced behind a driving wheel is to cold-bloodedly dent his ‘wings’ 
and/or make third-party insurance a legal obligation. The winter will 
soon be past—a mild enough one—and the tourists will begin to take 
over the City. New hotels are being built and a considerable number of 
new churches, some of fascinating design, have made their impact on 
the modern architecture of Rome. Perhaps some other time one might 
devote some of one’s space to a description of these buildings. ‘They are 
an integral part of the Roman scene and astonish the more conserva- 
tive by their bold use of contemporary techniques. This alone vindi- 
cates Rome as being an eternal city in which the old and the modern 
rub shoulders and no traveller, whatever his tastes, goes away without 


~ some thrill of satisfaction. 


No letter from Rome should omit some reference to the way the 
Romans eat and drink, for these simple necessities absorb much of their 
time and energy, their interest being refreshingly human and almost 
artistic. The Roman, for example, will forcefully contend that pasta 
asciutta can only be made properly in his own City and south of it, the 
colder northerners being unskilled in its preparation, which seems to the 
Anglo-Saxon simple enough! Food prices have recently gone down 
somewhat after reaching unusual heights, though fruit is remarkably 
dear in this land of sun. Meat, always highly priced, is still something 
of a luxury to poorer people. Chicken, for example, is no dearer than 
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beef. The October vintage was, according to all reports, a good one, 
but the price of wine remains high. There is, in fact, something of a 
trade recession, and it will be interesting to see whether 1959 will show 
a return to the big building programmes of the last ten years; certainly 
at the moment there is far less money available. 

The Roman scene, therefore, apart from the tremendous impact of 
the personality of Pope John XXIII, has not substantially changed 
from what it was a year ago. But even as these words were being 
written came the stirring news that this vital Pontiff had convened a 
General Council, the theme of which would be, predominantly, the 
unity of Christendom. Rome is only now beginning to recover its 
breath, tongues are wagging and speculation is rife. There is little 
doubt that the Holy Father, while extending a universal welcome to 
all Christians, has his eyes fixed on the East which he knows and loves, 


All are sympathetically watching the reactions of the Orthodox Patri- } 


archs, who, it would appear, recognize the right of the Patriarch of 
Rome to convene such a council. One hears the hope expressed that 
the Latin Patriarchs, with their small but loyal communities, will do 
everything they can to make the path of unity easier for their separated 


brethren. Perhaps it would have been better to use ‘General’ rather f 


than ‘Oecumenical Council’, as the twentieth-century use of the latter 
word can give rise to misunderstanding. Rumour has it that national 
delegations will be invited in due course to unite in assembling the 
agenda of the forthcoming meeting. It has even been mooted (among 
those with no authority!) that the Council should meet in the Palazzo 
Pio rather than in St Peter’s—for this magnificent hall is equipped 
for simultaneous translation, the great boon of modern congresses. The 
vision conjured up by this future event in the history of the Church 
is endless. 

This announcement came at a time when one feels that there is 


more contentment in the City than ever before, and the religious | 
revival of its citizens shows no signs of any falling off. It remains one of | 


the most wonderful cities of the world in which to live, provided one 


has the patience to understand its people and to bear with their F 


outward discourtesies. The Englishman still ranks with those who 
find it among the most satisfying to his inclinations. 
A. C. C. 
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CHARLES WILLIAMS AND 
THE POWER OF EROS 


By ERNEST BEAUMONT 


unduly neglected. No full-length study of the man and his work 


Se his death thirteen years ago Charles Williams has been 
has yet been written. The latest assessment to appear, Miss Anne 


_ Ridler’s long introduction to a volume of his essays,/ provides us with 


a valuable discussion of the writer and his ideas, with especially 


_ illuminating comments on his poetry. Her viewpoint is that of a sympa- 


thetic, though not uncritical, fellow-poet, aiming at the fullest compre- 


 hension of what Williams was seeking to do. Of his novels, which she 


calls ‘unequalled supernatural thrillers’ (p. x), she has little to say; 
they are but one facet of a many-sided activity. Nevertheless, though 
they may claim little attention at the moment, a study of them is 
most revealing. Admittedly, they are disconcerting, with their matter- 
of-fact narration of magical practices intermingling with the most 
humdrum occurrences in the everyday lives of ordinary people. 
Moreover, one finds in them ordinary people doing the most extra- 
ordinary things, even performing miracles. Yet it would be foolish to 
dismiss these novels as the extravaganzas of an eccentric, over- 
fascinated by witchcraft; they are in fact imaginative embodiments of 
certain beliefs of the author which become fully comprehensible only 
in the light of the rest of his work. His private theology is available to 
us in its essentials in the short book He Came Down From Heaven; to 
grasp his thought, wherever and however expressed, it is necessary to 
know what he understands by Substitution, by the Beatrician experi- 
ence, by the image, by the Fall, to name only the most important of his 
individually interpreted beliefs. In the composition of novels, however, 
even when the pattern is over-neat as it usually is in the novels of 
Williams, the evil-doer always being destroyed and cosmic order 
restored, the writer is at the mercy of elements within himself which 
have no place in the rational exposition of thought; he tends to reveal 
himself with his defences down, and peculiarities not apparent in his 
guarded ratiocinations may then allow themselves to be seen. It is my 
intention in this essay to examine the novels of Charles Williams in the 

1Charles Williams, The Image of the City and Other Essays, O.U.P., 1958. These 


essays, on the familiar themes of Williams, are drawn from various periodicals, includ- 
ing THe Dus.in REviEw, where the title essay was originally published in July 1940. 
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light of those guiding beliefs of his which they illustrate and in par} 
ticular to bring out the great power which the writer confers on humay} 


love, on eros. 
One of the basic beliefs of Williams was in Substitution, the carrying 


of one another’s burdens, one person acting on behalf of another) 
whether consciously or unconsciously, time having no consequence in} 


such spiritual exchanges; it is the individual’s imitation of Christ in 


that it was on behalf of mankind that He died. Bloy, a more tellin} 


writer than Williams, and much less cautious and level-headed, give 


us the stirring example in his book on Napoleon of the battle of 
Friedland being won, perhaps, by a little girl of three or a vagrant} 
centenarian asking that God’s will be done on earth as it is in heaven! 
That deliberately incongruous potentiality is rather simpler and more} 
impersonal than the way in which Williams would envisage the opera- | 


tion of the Communion of Saints, but their belief is of the same order, 


belief in the endless possibilities of transferred spiritual power. William | 
seems to have taken this belief so much for granted that, implicitly, it} 


operates in all the novels; at least, there are certain modes of behaviouw 
in many of them that can only be explained by reference to it. 


The novel expressly written on the theme of Substitution is, of course, F 
Descent into Hell, in my opinion the best of Williams’s novels, free from } 


the more sensational supernatural phenomena, the book’s wandering 
suicide, heaving graves and radiant air being, if not more credible, at 
least less outrageously incredible than the time- and space-transcending 
stones and murderous storm-raising packs of cards we find elsewhere. 
One may no doubt object to the actual vocal communication between 
the living and the dead that takes place in this novel and even more 
extensively in All Hallows’ Eve, but this is in a sense an aesthetic device; 


if communication between the Anstruthers and the suicide were purely [ 
spiritual, there would be far less impact upon the reader than is pro | 
vided by the dead man peering in at windows and meeting Pauline} 
at the crossroads. In order to make an impression upon us the artist | 
must materialize his forms; that is after all the procedure followed by 

Dante. All the magical paraphernalia so painstakingly described in 80 | 


many of Williams’s novels are calculated, in part, to shock the reader, 


to give him a slant on evil with which he is unfamiliar. Williams } 
deliberately eschews the well-worn paths. Yet, his very sensationalism | 
rather defeats his object. Bernanos, whose vision is of the same ordet f 
as the Englishman’s, grips us more powerfully, for he has no need of f 


wizardry to convey evil; his characters have only to speak their un- 
spoken thoughts for evil to come alive before us. However, the French 
have ever a flair for the portrayal of evil which the English, with their 
Pelagian tendency in favour of the ostrich-head, usually fumble. 

Williams would seem in Descent into Hell to explore almost every 
1 Léon Bloy, L’ Ame de Napoleon, Paris, Mercure de France, 1930, p. 14. 
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form of Substitution, transcending not only time but the confines of 
two worlds. Pauline carries the fear of her ancestor burned at the stake 
4oo years before, as Peter Stanhope carries her own fear of meeting 
her Doppelganger; she has realized that the joy she is given in exchange 
for Stanhope’s assumption of her fear does not fulfil the condition of 


life; she must ‘be reconciled with the agony that had been’ (p. 148). 


Margaret Anstruther, nearing death, in the supernatural vision she has 


of the company of souls that haunts Battle Hill, shows the suicide the 


love that he needs and, through Pauline, gives him the direction he 


_ requires to face the world from which, harrowed by fear, he has always 
fled, even to the fleeing of his own life. In a sense, then, she takes away 
his fear. In comparison with this work of Williams’s, Le dialogue des 
 Carmédlites, which deals with the same subject, seems simple, even ele- 
-— mentary. Of course, the undoubted redemption of the suicide which the 
_ novel portrays offers itself to theological criticism, but what Williams 
| has tried to show, as did Bernanos in Nouvelle Histoire de Mouchette, is 
_ that in life no helping hand was ever extended to the unhappy outcast. 


The study of Substitution is so thorough in this work that we even 
have its caricature, Wentworth’s substitution of a creature of his own 
imagining for the real person whose behaviour is unacceptable to his 


vanity; it is the choice of self to the total exclusion of the exterior world. 


This is for Williams the one way of damnation and Wentworth alone 
descends into hell.t Though the creatures and things of this world are 
in the view of Williams’s images, existing primarily for the sake of the 
divine archetype, they yet have their validity as images and are to be 
loved and revered as such; they have, to use Williams’s terminology, to 
be affirmed. Some men may of course reject the images in favour ofithe 
archetype itself, the way of ascetics and contemplatives, but Williams 
is mainly concerned with the affirmation of the images, the way on 
which Dante has conferred literary glory. Neither way is, of course, 


_ totally exclusive of the other; Williams does not make over-simple 


distinctions. Wentworth, however, rejects the images in favour of him- 


_ self; in effect, then, though it is not a conscious process, he substitutes 
- himself for the Other in all its manifestations, substitutes himself for 


God. 


Substitution is clearly operative in Many Dimensions, The Greater 
Trumps and All Hallows’ Eve, and may be supposed in the other novels, 


_ but usually it is associated with the Beatrician vision. Williams did not 


believe that human experience was ever illusory. Of the personal ex- 


1 It is possible that the title of this novel has a deeper and more daring significance 
than merely the reference to Wentworth’s downward progress. As Christ descended 
into hell to release the souls of the just, so perhaps does Margaret Anstruther penetrate 
in a sense to the threshold of hell to ‘save’ the suicide. It is one of the purposes of the 
novels to reveal to what extent Christians are empowered to become co-redeemers 
with Christ. The blood-drenched Battle Hill itself is obviously meant to recall the Hill 
of Calvary. In fact, the enduring presence of the eternal sacrifice of Calvary is made 
manifest as the suicide’s release from his fear is achieved (pp. 124-5). 
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perience of the poet whose encounter with Beatrice we may follow fron 


the Vita Nuova to the Commedia he made a universal law. The tran} 


figuring gaze of every lover is the perception of the beloved in his 
her heavenly perfection and, while the vision lasts, the lover sees aj 
things by the light of this reconstituted paradise. This is no metaphor 
the vision of the lover is actually edenic; he does see the beloved as Adam 
saw Eve before the Fall; for the time being, the antagonism introduce 


by the sin of Adam into the pure good is expelled. The common viey} 


of this experience is, of course, cynical: the desire of the lover idealize 
the beloved who, once the desire is sufficiently satisfied, becomes on 


with the rest of humanity, a relatively uninteresting and perceptibly} 


imperfect being. Even when the lover is not cynical, he regards the 
vision, once it has passed, as illusory, though he may go on seeking tp 
experience the vision again and again, as did Stendhal, whose theory d 


crystallization offers the purely subjective view of the lover’s tran-[ 


forming gaze. Williams, however, is not alone in suggesting that we ar 
in the presence of an objective reality. The Russian thinker, Vladimir 


Soloviev, for instance, puts forward the same view in his Meaning iff 


Love; indeed, he argues the case more cogently than Williams who, 
recognizing that there is no conclusive evidence by which to decide 
whether the experience is subjective or objective, illusory or real, revive 
in its favour the well-known Pascalian wager.! In a way, the experience 
of Dante is for Williams a sufficient guarantee of the authenticity of al 
similar experience, but Dante presents, nevertheless, a particular case, 
and he himself made no generalizations. 

In the theory of the vision that both Soloviev and Williams formu 
late, it is the spiritual effort that must follow the vision that is impor 
tant. The vision itself inevitably fades and the lover must strive to 
re-create it; this is to be done, not of course in the fashion of the roman 
tics, the false romantics as Williams would call them, by multiplying 
sexual encounters, but by the hard road towards personal perfection. 
The lover is ultimately to see, not only that one person he has already 
glimpsed as God created her, but all persons as they are in thei 
heavenly perfection; at least, that is the effort he must make, spurred 
on by the image he has been given to see. In literature that is the 
experience of Patmore’s Frederick Graham, unable to marry the 
Beatrice, but whose vision of love finally embraces both her and his 
commonplace wife, indeed, mankind as a whole: 


I confess 
I love her rather more than less! 
But she alone was loved of old; 
Now love is twain, nay, manifold.* 
1 Charles Williams, The Figure of Beatrice, p. 36. 


2 Coventry Patmore, The Angel in the House, Part II, Book II, The Victories of Low, 
Canto IV. 
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| Generally speaking, however, it will be within marriage that the image 


is to be pursued, the vision lost and ever sought. The difficulty is of 


indeed, is it greater, as Williams well knew. ‘The clearest possibility of 
[the Way of the Affirmation of Images],’ he wrote in The Figure of 
Beatrice, ‘and perhaps the most difficult, may be in marriage...’ (p. 15). 

Nowhere in the novels, however, does Williams seek to portray the 
hard struggle towards the recapturing of the paradisiacal vision through 


the vicissitudes of marriage, though he more than once presents a 


married couple; the great actions, the high deeds of love, are usually 
performed by a lover in the first pre-marital flush of the Beatrician 
vision. Only Claudel has attempted the portrayal of the gradual trans- 
mutation, the vision of the Beatrice on earth becoming, through 


ry, Separation and suffering, the vision of the Beatrice in heaven, and that 
rans [ 


of course not in marriage but in a near-adultery, or an adultery over- 
come by grace operative in the form of exterior circumstances. It is in 
The Place of the Lion that the Beatrician vision is revealed in the work of 
Williams at its most powerful, for there the lover, apparently through 
the spiritual force that this love confers on him, saves the whole world 
from disintegration. It is true that, in the course of the vision that he is 
granted in Berringer’s house, when he finds himself on the edge of a pit, 
he does not flinch from self-knowledge, but this vision itself would seem 
to be due to the heightened perception that the Beatrician experience 
bestows. The lover, Anthony Durrant, is also enabled to ‘save’ his 
beloved, Damaris Tighe, rescuing her by his love from her ordeal with 
the pterodactyl and, in a scene which reminds one of Abbé Donissan’s 
dramatic revelation of Mouchette to herself in Sous le soleil de Satan, 
subsequently brings her to a realization of herself and her past (p. 137). 
The portrayal by Bernanos, however, is far more agonizing and the 


spiritual power of his priest has been much more painfully acquired—it 


is indeed his whole life’s work—than that of Anthony Durrant. Damaris 
Tighe is, in common with many of the young women portrayed by 
Williams, a typical product of her times, accepting all the set notions; 
but this is not her fault, being that of her education; an intellectual, she 
regards ideas as unreal abstractions, having no connexion with actual 
occurrences. The novel is designed to show that ideas or principles 
may be both real and terrible. Through the power of Berringer, one of 
those magicians with whom Williams was so rarely able to dispense, the 
energy of the Principles is released in the form of archetypal beasts 
which absorb all their ectypes, so that destruction threatens to overtake 
the temporal world. The spiritual Principles, the realities behind the 
images of the temporal world, are thus shown to have nothing in com- 
mon with pious representations of them, with the angels of pictures, ‘all 
nightgown and body and a kind of flacculent sweetness’ (p. 94). The 
weakness of the novel, however, would seem to lie in the inadequacy of 
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Anthony Durrant’s spiritual qualifications for the great supernatural 
task he achieves, naming the beasts like a new Adam and restoring 
order, so that the energy incarnate in the archetypal beasts is returned 
to the intelligence that controls and directs. The world is saved from 
destruction by Anthony Durrant and, one is led to infer, all because the 


love that he has for Damaris really gives him the vision of paradise, f 


truly makes of him a new man, charged with all the spiritual power of 
man made in the image of God and raised anew through the Incarna. 
tion and Passion. However, the novel fails to convince us that this has 
actually happened in the case of Anthony Durrant. 

The miracle performed by Betty Wallingford at the end of Al 
Hallows’ Eve, her curing of the sick, similarly fails to convince, for she 
is not portrayed as possessing any spiritual perception, not to mention 
spiritual power. The issues in this, the last of Williams’s novels, are 
complex, however, and involve, as well as the Beatrician experience, 
the working of Substitution and the posthumous adjustment of human 
relations. Betty is no doubt saved from the evil designs of her necro- 
mantic father by the love of Jonathan Drayton, but a number of other 
factors combine with this saving power of a man’s love; the gracious 
action of the dead Lester, asking her pardon for past omissions and 
substituting herself for her in the magician’s experiment, has, we may 
be sure, incalculable consequences; but, above all, perhaps, rises the 
efficacy of Betty’s clandestine Baptism, which has always partially 
thwarted the magician’s intentions with regard to her excursions into 
the future. Nevertheless, we are not adequately prepared for Betty's 
healing of the sick after the magician’s disintegration, for the new 
Betty seems to bear too slender a relationship with the one we have 
previously seen. 

In The Place of the Lion it is the power of a man’s love that is the 
operative fact; in All Hallows’ Eve, in so far as the action concerns Betty 
Wallingford, the same would appear to be true, though Jonathan 
Drayton himself performs no exceptional feats. In The Greater Trumps, 
however, it is the woman’s love that is unquestionably the great spiritual 
force for good, though allied with the operation of Substitution. This 
is one of the more satisfactory novels, for not only is the dramatic inten- 
sity of the storm an imaginative tour de force of the highest order,! but 
in the figure of Sybil Coningsby Williams unambiguously presents a 
woman of deep spirituality, a woman who leads a life of prayer, having 
travelled the hard road of mortification. Almost alone of the characters 
in the novels she belongs to the third of the three categories distinguished 
by Williams in He Came Down From Heaven: that of the new soul on the 
new way (p. 119). In the miracle of love performed by her niece, 


1 The Greater Trumps may be called the novel of hands; those instruments of man's 
power, by which Williams was obviously fascinated, as many of the poems indicate, 
occupy an essential place in the novel. 
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Nancy Coningsby, it is clear that the spiritual prestige, as it were, of 
Sybil must play a large part. We know that she prays for Nancy: 


She emptied her mind of all thoughts and pictures: she held it 
empty till the sudden change in it gave her the consciousness of the 
spreading out of the stronger will within; then she allowed that now 
unimportant daily mind to bear the image and memory of Nancy 
into its presence... (p. 136). 


Nancy herself, who returns the released Principles—this time presented 
in relation to the Tarot pack—to their place of origin, calming the 
supernatural storm and so saving the world from destruction, is as 
ordinary as any of Williams’s young heroines, being like the rest of 
them ‘a semi-educated and semi-cultured girl’ (p. 66). Yet she it is who 
exercises this tremendous spiritual power, saving not only the world as 
a whole but her lover, through whose misuse of spiritual power, the 
attempt to secure it for his own domination, the havoc was originally 
wrought. Moreover, the ending of the novel clearly suggests that she 
is a co-redemptress, though it must be understood that for Williams 
such a possibility is open to all Christians and is not necessarily the 
undue elevation of one particular individual. In this novel the super- 
natural power of the lover may be more acceptable than elsewhere 
because behind her, acting no doubt through her or at least in con- 
junction with her in a mysterious spiritual bond, is a person whose 
whole life has been Christocentric, the unobtrusive maiden aunt. 

In what seems to be the earliest of Williams’s novels, though it was 
not published till 1933, Shadows of Ecstasy, the Beatrician experience 
seems to have no bearing on the main action, which is itself presented 
very ambigously. The lover, Philip, is but a minor character, for whom 
the most important thing in life is ‘the shape of Rosamond’s ear’ (p. 48), 
which for every lover is right and proper, for he sees her in her heavenly 
perfection and her physical body is a thing of beauty. Rosamond her- 
self, in the fallen state to which she is so firmly attached, behaves in a 
manner greatly at variance with the idealized vision of her lover and 
so perhaps we may assume that all the power of his love will be required 
to co-operate in the work of her redemption, so that in the cosmic issue 
of the novel, the problem of Considine, he exerts no influence. The 
greatest power of love that the novel portrays, albeit unobtrusively, is 
that of Isobel Ingram, the wife of the poet Roger, whose love of her 
husband is love of him for his own sake. She evidently has succeeded 
in marriage in maintaining the pristine vision or else has persevered in 
pursuit of it, though Williams shows us nothing of the process. Woman, 
however, by her nature possesses, according to Williams and, inciden- 
tally, Patmore and Claudel and a great many others, a power of love 
which man may only laboriously acquire. Considine, the enigmatic 
man of power, has acquired that power by sublimation of suffering on 
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being jilted by a woman and by sublimation of love for a woman itself, 
He has thus rejected the images, but not in favour of God directly 
sought; the spiritual energy he has acquired he uses for his own 


purposes: 


I have always, so far as I could, done according to the gospel 
which moves in me and my friends, the doctrine of transmutation 
of energy, of the conscious turning of joy and anguish alike into 
strength and will, and of that passionate strength and will into the 
exploration of all the capacities of man. . .. But I do not turn men 
to any such remote end [as union with God]; I tell them that they 
are themselves as gods, if they will, and the ecstasy of that knowledge 
is their victory (p. 180). 


Yet his death is in a sense accidental; he does not destroy himself as the 
evil figures of the later novels will do; it is as if in this early novel 
Williamshimself had partiallysuccumbed to the seductionof Considine’s 
doctrine, just as the poet Roger does. Isobel explains, however, that the 
power Considine has developed in himself women have always known: 


Perhaps they [women] have turned everything into themselves, 


... We live on what you give us—imaginatively, I mean; you have | 
to find the greater powers. But we turn it more easily into ourselves | 


than you do—for bad and good alike (pp. 125-6). 


The passage is not crystal-clear, but it is evident that Isobel herself has 
achieved the proper transmutation, the forgetfulness of herself in the 
love of another, that self-giving which in the thought of Williams always 
saves, even when the gift is made to an unworthy person, for what 


matters is the gift and not the receiver. When Roger returns to her 


after the murder of Considine: 


She neither sympathised nor condoned; in the deep practice of 
her love her heart was struck equally with his. She suffered his 
desolation as she had his desire; the trust of his spiritual necessity 
with which she had charged herself knew this union also. He 
realized at that moment the vast experience of love that she had 
undergone and accepted it (p. 218). 


Even Sara Wallingford in All Hallows’ Eve is born again, as it were, after 
the death‘of Simon, whose evil purpose she has served; she lives on in 
oblivion of her past. The fact that she has served another than herself 
is sufficient, it would seem, to redeem her: 


But since in that gift [of herself to Simon] she had desired the 
good of another and not her own, since she had indeed willed to give 
her self, the City secluded her passion, and took her gift to its own 
divine self (p. 238). 
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The superiority of woman in the matter of love is clearly perceived 
by Roger as he journeys towards Considine, seeing his wife in his 
mind’s eye 


... high-set, as the moon now rising . . ., knowing in her daily 
experience, her generous heart and her profound womanhood, all 
that he must compass sea and land to find. This was the separation 
that had been between man and woman from the beginning; that 
was fated, and this must be willed... (p. 156). 


So, too, in All Hallows’ Eve, does the woman, Lester, show in the con- 
jugal relationship what the man has failed to achieve, love; she has 
submitted herself to him: 


Rash, violent, angry, as she might have been, egotistic in her 
nature as he, yet her love had been sealed always to another and 
not to herself. She was never the slave of the false /uxuria. When she 
had served him—how often!—she had not done it from kindness or 
unselfishness; it had been because she wished what he wished and 
was his servant to what he desired. Kindness, patience, forbearance, 
were not enough: he had had them, but she had had love (p. 190). 


_ Thus, after her death, Lester Furnival has the chance of remedying her 


failures in life, of asking pardon of the girl to whose friendly advances 
she had inadequately responded and of taking final leave of her hus- 
band. Yet she, as much as Damaris Tighe and Nancy Coningsby, is an 
‘ordinary’ girl, with as little apparent religious affiliation as they have. 
Even her love of her husband was no transcendental thing; for ‘it had 
been plain honest passion, and plain honest passion it remained’ (p. 14). 
Nevertheless, she exercises a strong spiritual action for good in the 
necessary thwarting of the evil magician, Simon. 

The married woman also appears in the early novel War in Heaven, 
though she does not there appear to exert any positive action with 
regard to the main issue, the protection of the Holy Grail from those 
who seek to misuse its spiritual power. For once the destruction of evil 
seems in this novel to be wrought by one who has largely rejected the 
images and achieved complete detachment, the supernatural joy of a 
mystical union, the Archdeacon, though even here there is a hint of the 
operation of the Communion of Saints. At the Eucharist celebrated by 
Prester John, when the self-sacrifice of the Archdeacon is made one, as 
it were, with that of Christ on Calvary, the Duke of the North Ridings 
glimpses the faces of his ancestors: 


He had caught certain of the faces which he knew in the great 
gallery of his ancestors in the Castle, and other faces more antique 
and foreign than these, a turbaned head, a helmed and armoured 
shape, outlandish robes, and the glint of many crowns (pp. 251-2). 
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The married woman, Barbara Rickshaw, is saved from the verge of 
destruction, whither she has been brought by the adept Gregory’ 
magic ointment, by the direct intervention of Prester John, the oddest 
and most clumsily contrived, be it said, of all Williams’s supernatural 
agents. There would appear to be no reason for this special treatment 
accorded to Barbara, unless it be that ordinary people, lacking in all 
spiritual perception, yet loving their conjugal partner to the best of 
their ability, evoke the divine compassion. Mrs Rickshaw’s ordinari- 
ness, her spiritual mediocrity, even neutrality, is stressed by the author, 


who says of her that she ‘probably drifted through the world like most | 


people, “neither for God nor for His enemies”’’ (p. 160). It must be 
said, too, that neither Damaris Tighe, nor Nancy Coningsby, nor even 


Isobel Ingram, shows any awareness of the great spiritual issues which | 


are the stuff of Williams’s novels. Their power of love, whether conjugal 
or in the first glow of Beatrician idealization, is the motive force that 


throws them as largely unconscious participants in the great spiritual 


battle that rages, unseen and unknown, about them. 


An ‘ordinary’ single girl, secretary to the Lord Chief Justice, achieves | 


in Many Dimensions, one of the more sensational and less gripping novels 
of Charles Williams, a novel in praise of law, what appears to be a high 
form of mystical union with God, without the aid of the Beatrician 
vision, unless it be that she is unconsciously in love with her employer. 


She assumes, really, the role of sacrificial victim, offering herself to the | 


magical stone, which is apparently First Matter and the End of Desire, 
in other words, the novel’s symbol for spiritual power, so that the 
disorder loosed in the world by the disintegrating action of Sir Giles 
Tumulty may be brought once more under control. She performs, 
therefore, the same redemptive action that Anthony Durrant and 
Nancy Coningsby perform, but in her case it involves death; thus, her 
resemblance to the divine prototype is closer than theirs. Here again, 


however, the doctrine of Substitution must no doubt be inferred, for | 


between the Lord Chief Justice and his secretary there is a deep under- 
standing, a reciprocated esteem and devotion, which cannot be without 
its effect on the outcome of the spiritual drama. Agnostic as he is, the 


Lord Chief Justice associates the Stone with a kind of spiritual serenity | 
that he has at times enjoyed and he does possess a spirit of detachment. | 
Chloe Burnett herself, the secretary, in common with the other young | 
heroines, has no religious belief, being ‘a modern normally emotional > 


girl’ and ‘quite naturally an idolator’ (pp. 78-9). Her self-immolation 
is therefore as astonishing as the miracles of love that distinguish The 
Place of the Lion, The Greater Trumps, and All Hallows’ Eve. 

Only in Many Dimensions does the woman who performs the major 
role appear as a sacrificial victim, but it must be understood in connex- 
ion with all the heroines of these novels that for Williams that is essen- 
tially what woman by her nature is. Nearly always women have a 
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greater predisposition to redeeming roles in the novels than have men, 
and we have already seen that in the conjugal relationship it is normally 
the woman and the woman only who is capable of love, capable of 
entire submission to another’s will, capable then of opening herself to 
the Other. It is the physiological onus of woman, what Williams twice 
calls in The Region of the Summer Stars the ‘victimization of blood’ (pp. 4 
and 26), that makés of her a sacrificial victim; her loss of blood is sym- 
bolical of her supernatural function, the temporal sign of her special 


election. It can now be seen how for Williams woman is especially a 
 co-redemptress with Christ; her association with the sacrifice on 
_ Calvary is, as it were, marked in her flesh. To many, no doubt, this 


mystical interpretation of a physiological process will appear distasteful, 
but it must be borne in mind that for Williams everything in this tem- 
poral world has ameaning in terms of the spiritual world; all phenomena 
are images of the reality, so that ‘woman’s travel (i.e. travail, in the 
sense of the physical onus she undergoes) holds in the natural the image 


important, as it was for Patmore; he is no Manichean. Body and soul 
are one in their union. For Richard Furnival in All Hallows’ Eve his 
wife was, as it were, whole and indivisible: 


The high thing which was now in his mind, the body that had 
walked and lain by his, was itself celestial and divine. Body? it was 
no more merely body than soul was merely soul; it was only visible 
Lester (pp. 189-90). 


There is, however, a suggestion of Swedenborgianism, perhaps, in the 
idea of a posthumous sexuality that more than one passage of this 
novel evokes. Though Lester herself, we are told, did not sin against 
the flesh, at least mortally, there would seem to be ways of remedying 


| irregularities of that sort after death for those who need such rectification: 


She had not to disengage her flesh from those other bodies, or to 
re-engage her flesh so that its unions should be redeemed, approved 
and holy (p. 204). 


| The meaning is not clear, but that some kind of sexual activity after 
death, which would in some way cleanse the fornicator and adulterer, 
is here envisaged seems to me an inescapable deduction. The dead 


Lester is certainly capable of feeling pleasure in the thought of her 
sexual relations with her husband. When she meets her husband, who 
is still in the land of the living and for whom she is prepared to wait in 
the beyond for a thousand years: 


_1See C. S. Lewis, Arthurian Torso, published together with Charles Williams’s, The 
Figure of Arthur, Oxford University Press, 1948, p. 150. 
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She felt a stir within her, as if life quickened; and she remem. | 


bered with new joy that the deathly tide had never reached, even 
in appearance, to the physical house of life (p. 152). 


The ‘deathly tide’ refers to the magician’s attempt to despatch Betty 
Wallingford to the realms of the dead. Lester then substituted herself 
for Betty during the experiment and the apparent disintegration of her 
body effected by Simon did not go beyond her legs, falling short of 
her thighs. Though there would seem here to be evidence of a kind of 
sexual desire in the dead Lester, it must be made clear that ultimately 
Lester has to take leave of her living husband, and the separation, she 
realizes, has to be complete, without thought of future union. 

It has been amply shown, I think, that Charles Williams, in his 


novels, has taken ordinary unreligious people, mainly young women, | 


and for the most part has sought to reveal how in the tremendous spiri- 
tual conflict in which the whole world is involved willy-nilly they may, 
if they are in love, perform the greatest miracles of love. That is to say, 
eros and agape are really one.! Eros does not become agape, as in the 
great plays of Claudel; eros zs agape. Indeed, eros transcends agape; 
it opens the way to divine power itself, which is made manifest through 
the transfigured lover. Of course, there is usually the doctrine of Sub- 


stitution at work as well, so that we cannot categorically say ever that | 


the miracle has been exclusively performed by the power of eros 
Williams never makes his issues so simple. Yet, at the end of most of 
these novels, there seems to us an unbridgeable gap between the 
tremendous supernatural achievement and the very ordinary person 
responsible for it. One is aware that this is part of Williams’s intention: 
to show what power the Christian really has, if he but use it, and how 
behind him is the whole Communion of Saints; and Christian, in this 
connexion, is every person of good will, however spiritually ignorant. 
Aesthetically, however, the doctrine of Substitution should be invoked 
as sparingly as divine Grace, for either may be used to straighten out 
the most outrageous implausibilities of behaviour, though it is certain 
that Williams had no intention of using religious belief as a literary 


device. What Williams has failed to do is to convey adequately, except | 
in Descent into Hell, where in fact the doctrine is over-explained, the} 


notion that spiritual action may be exerted by one through another in 
an endless process of exchange, and the basic idea that the lover’ 
vision is really and truly paradisiacal, restoring to the lover the pure 
gaze of man made in the image of God, renovating his whole nature. 
It is indeed only through reading his other works that one comes t0 
understand what actually happens in the novels. 


1 The word eros is here used in its general sense and not in the strictly Platonic 
development of its meaning that it often assumes in religious writing, as, for instance, 
in Anders Nygren’s Eros and Agape. 
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It is to the credit of Charles Williams that he has attempted to 
consecrate the ordinary and the homely, human love and married life. 
The ideal of the anchorite has, after all, often enough been expounded 
and Williams’s effort to relate the majority of mankind to spiritual life 
is a tribute to his intelligence and his charity. Moreover, his vision is 
expressed through a powerful poetic imagination. Nevertheless, it 
cannot be said that the result is fully satisfactory. We may accept the 
possibility of Beatrice’s eventually leading the poet to the presence of 
God. It would be more difficult to credit the poet of the Vita Nuova with 
all the spiritual development that he acquires only by the time he 
arrives at the end of the Paradiso. Beatrice is perhaps the potential 
paradise; she is not herself paradise. In the novels, though not so much 
in the theory that he formulated, Williams tends to confer on the 


 Beatrician vision in its first manifestation a total redemptive power 


immediately operative. It is that which it is difficult to accept. Con- 
sidered under one aspect, Beatrice may be an image of divine love, a 
particular means of Grace for such and such a person, but she is also 


_ and especially, in the light of common experience, the object of human 
_ love in all its various degrees of anthropocentrism, as also its dispenser, 
at least while she remains on earth; in Dante she is inaccessible, indeed, 


eventually, a soul in glory, and therefore sensuality in regard to her 


_ may be excluded; in Williams, however, she is an ordinary girl who 


will marry the man she loves and at the basis of this relationship, what- 
ever the accompanying idealization and spiritual culmination, there is 
the erotic impulse. The fact that there is in this relationship nothing 
base, no self-seeking, at least of the obvious sort, does not change its 
fundamental nature. The lover may even seek the highest good of the 
beloved, such as he conceives it, as indeed, however implausibly, does 
Anthony Durrant, when he plunges Damaris Tighe into a confrontation 


_ with her own self; yet such a love would still seem to be love of another 


human creature largely in and for itself. Though God is obviously 
present in the mind of the novelist, He is absent from the dialogue and 
recorded thoughts of the protagonists of the novels. Human love, even 
in its highest forms, is still eros, whatever elements of charity may be 
mingled with it and however near to becoming agape it may be, and 
that final process, that essential transmutation, Williams does not show 
us. Rather does he blur the distinction, abolish the notion of any such 
necessity. Fundamentally, then, it would seem to be eros who performs 
the spiritual marvels that save the world at the end of many of Williams’s 
novels. This appears all the more true in that none of the heroines is 
portrayed as at all alive to spiritual issues. Perhaps it may even be wise 
for us to assume in practice, and in art, that the doctrine of Substitution 
works best through those aware of its possibilities and who prepare 
themselves for them. : 

Charles Williams is an outstanding and original writer, insufficiently 
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known and studied. Moreover, he is an integral Christian who wrot| 


nothing that does not bear testimony to the strength of his spiritual 
vision. This essay touches only one aspect even of the novels; there is 
much more to be said about them and about his work as a whole than 
can be indicated here. As a recent writer on him has admirably ex. 
pressed it: 


In all his writings we are presented with an individual poet's 


adoring vision of those truths that intimately concern us. As such} 


they provide food for thought and nourishment for the soul.’ 


Nevertheless, a certain illuminism is apparent in the novels; moreover, | 
the goetic element is clearly not intended to be symbolical only; one has} 


the impression that Williams considered the magical events he describes 


as possibilities that could actually be realized.2 One may also subscribe [ 


to the view of Dr Evgveny Lampert, which it may be thought that this 


essay to some extent confirms, that Williams was ‘under the sway of} 


erotic spiritualism’.* The relationship of eros and agape, the question 


as to whether there are two loves or one only, is of course one of those | 
fascinating problems to the elucidation of which there need be no end. | 


The novels of Charles Williams clearly echo the opinion of Lacordaire 


that love is one, though in a manner which would probably have much } 


disconcerted the famous Dominican preacher. 
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REINHOLD SCHNEIDER 


An Anniversary Appraisal 
By H. R. KLIENEBERGER 


Reinhold Schneider one of its most distinguished men of 
letters. His multifarious work, which includes historical and 
critical studies as well as a series of short stories and plays, is note- 
worthy in that it relates a tragic vision of life to the central tenets of the 
Catholic faith. Born in 1903 in Baden-Baden, Schneider first became 
known to a wider public in the late ’twenties as an authority on Iberian 


(): Easter Sunday, 1958, Germany lost in the person of 


history and literature. Under the influence of the Spanish philosopher 
end, | 


Unamuno, he polemicized against the historical relativism of his con- 
temporaries and celebrated the Spain of Philip II which fought, undis- 
couraged by the prospect of failure, for absolute values in opposition 
to ‘trends of the times’ and the ‘spirit of the age’. In Calderon, Spain’s 
great dramatist, Schneider sees the posthumous spokesman of Philip’s 
era; for there is implicit in Calderon’s work, he writes, an ‘unshakable 
conviction that the last word about all historical existence and action 
is spoken in the dimension of eternity; that from eternity is derived 
a mandate, the validity of which is not determined on earth: this 
conviction made Philip and Spain great; it formed the legacy of the 


| Spanish spirit to the world’. 


After 1933 Schneider bore witness in various ways to the immu- 


_ tability of the moral standards which were being outraged by the Nazi 


régime. In the biography of Las Casas, for instance, which appeared 
in Germany in 1938 and which has been published in America in an 
English translation under the title Imperial Mission, Schneider discusses 
the responsibilities and temptations of power, and the action of the 
Christian conscience in history. The Dominican Las Casas who accom- 
panied the conquistadores to South America became the protagonist of 
the Indians against elements among the Spaniards who thought them- 


_ selves entitled to rob natives of their treasures and to set them to work 


on slave-plantations, on the grounds that they were pagan and naturally 
inferior. But for Las Casas the conquest of the New World was justified 
only by the opportunities for missionary enterprise which it created; 
he pleaded with great courage for the Indians at the Spanish court and 
persuaded the Emperor Charles V to prohibit slavery in the Spanish 
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colonies and to safeguard the rights and property of Indians by legis. 
lation. ‘In the perspective of religion,’ writes Schneider, ‘there were no 
masters and no servants, but only those who already held the faith and 


those who were to be led to it... .. When Las Casas in his bishopric of | 
Chiapa as confessor refused absolution to those who had not returned | 


the property which they had unjustly acquired, there arose a violent 


commotion; for none of the conguistadores would have dared to place | 


himself outside the ecclesiastical community.’ Conscience, in the end, 
compelled them to abandon again the booty for the sake of which 
they had ventured abroad and suffered the hardships of the voyage 
and the conquest. 

In the many sonnets which Schneider wrote during the war and 
which were circulated secretly throughout Germany in tens of thov- 
sands of copies, Schneider reverts repeatedly to the Nazis’ rejection of 
the claims of conscience and its consequences. (“You discarded your 


conscience as a hateful burden which God had forced on you; but | 
then, in the darkness of humiliation, your countenance became sullied, | 
your heart and mind servile’, are the opening lines of one of them.)> ; 


And he sees in defeat and disaster an opportunity for expiation. (‘Let 
the sacrificial flame of our cities burn away the guilt of the whole 
world, O Lord,’ he writes in another sonnet.) In 1945 Schneider 
emerged as one of the most widely known and esteemed figures in 
Germany. His most lasting contribution to letters and, more specifically, 
to Christian apologetics, is probably to be found in his investigations 
into tragic consciousness as a factor of continuity in Western civiliza- 
tion, and into the relationship between tragic consciousness, Christianity 
and personal freedom. 

In his studies of ancient literature he emphasizes that the knov- 
ledge of conflicting necessities in life as expressed in the paradox that 


what is and ought to be, cannot be, the conviction that the problems | 


of the world are incurable by human effort, first found utterance in the 
tragic drama of the Greeks. It represented the contradictions of life in 


the form of myths in which the decrees of the gods are incompatible, _ 


and man, by obeying one, violates another, and so cannot avoid guilt. 
But while individual heroes adopt attitudes of defiance and reproach 
Zeus, the drama as a whole expressed imperturbable piety. In the view 
of the dramatists it was the mark of man’s dignity and nobility that he 
should accept the suffering which had been imposed on him and revere 
the gods whose actions were incomprehensible. With Hercules, who 


allows himself to be burned alive in order to end his torments wor | 


thily, and with Oedipus, who turns the curse under which he has lived 
into a blessing through his sacrificial death on Colonus, we stand, in 
Schneider’s words, ‘on the ground on which the Cross was to be erected’. 
Schneider insists: the fact that for the Christian there is no tragedy 
beyond the grave does not make life in this world any less tragic: on the 
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contrary. Tragic consciousness is implicit in the cult of the Son of God 
who sacrifices himself for humanity, the King and Lord of the Passion, 
and in the belief that man can procure salvation, not by his own 
efforts, but only by the intervention of divine grace. In the cry of Jesus 
Christ on the Cross ‘My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken me’, 
Schneider sees the supreme expression ‘of our existence, our cosmic 
abandonment, and the mysterious power in us with which we confront 
this abandonment. . . . Only the coast-lines of the Christian continent 
are populated, settled and cultivated. In the interior there glisten and 
glow deserts which Spanish mystics have traversed and described’. 
Moreover the inner conflict which characterized the heroes of Greek 
tragedy recurs in the Christian in an accentuated form. ‘It is the 
tragedy of the Christian message in history,’ writes Schneider, ‘that it 
can never be realized adequately; that it never allows the consciences 
of men to rest; that all who profess it, whether in the spiritual or a 
secular state, must feel day and night that Christ accuses them.’ 

Tragic conflict, of whatever kind, ‘reveals the dimensions of human 
impotence’, but if a human being is impotent, he is yet capable of 
adopting an attitude—for instance one of dignity—to this dimension, 
and in so doing inspires reverence in the onlooker. Like religious faith, 
therefore, tragic art assumes that man is a morally autonomous being, 
who has the right, for instance, to oppose for the sake of his principles 
the society to which he belongs, so that his defeat at the hands of men 
can appear a victory in the perspective of eternity. Schneider finds 
this borne out by the works of the great European dramatists, to whom 
he devoted numerous studies. He says for instance of the heroes of 
Schiller’s plays that ‘in order to remain what they are, they have to 
sacrifice themselves and so assert their moral independence in deadly 
opposition to the world of appearances’. Elsewhere he remarks that the 
‘gloire’ of which a heroine of Racine speaks is not dependent on fame 
or human approval any longer, but signifies that ultimate loyalty to 
her inner self which has been implanted in her by Heaven, and which 
shines out triumphantly in the very ruin of her earthly fortunes. In the 
widespread modern conviction that all the problems of life can be 
finally resolved and cured by human efforts, whether these take the 
form of psycho-analytical treatment, social reform or political action, 
Schneider sees the greatest threat to the continuity of European con- 
sciousness and to freedom. For where ideologies prevail which conceive 
of human life as limited to this world and determinable, man loses the 
right to stand out against his environment, against society, in the name 
of conscience, of the principle which links him with eternity. The 
assumptions of scientific optimism are carried to their logical conclusion 
in the totalitarian countries, where the expression of tragic feeling is 
considered treasonable, because it implies doubt in the omnicompetence 
of the state to provide all attainable happiness. 
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Schneider was concerned also with the prospects of tragic art in 
our time; he held that the dramatic possibilities of Christian life and its 
contradictions had not yet been fully explored. ‘How is a Christian to 
live in this world? How is he to exercise power? He is to do the truth, 
But with every step it will seem impossible to retain power without 
lying. It will in fact be impossible to do so in the world as it is. This 
conflict occurs in every life.’ But the problem could best be illustrated 
in the lives of rulers, particularly in the lives of the Popes, who com- 
bined secular with spiritual authority. Schneider’s most ambitious and 
successful ventures into dramatic writing, the plays Innocent and Francis 
and The Great Renunciation, have each for their subject a mediaeval 
Pope. In spite of their highly reflective character, both plays have been 
successfully staged in several German theatres. 

Schneider’s Innocent ITI struggles to make the papal office supremely 
powerful in both the spiritual and the secular sphere, for the salvation 
of souls and for the establishment of peace and justice among the 
nations, but in order to accomplish this and get the better of worldly 
rulers he is driven to resort to the devious ways of the world; he con- 
sequently suffers an agony of conscience which he only resolves on his 
death-bed. Celestine V, in The Great Renunciation, on the other hand, 
begins in self-effacement, in an effort to live even as Pope unconm- 
promisingly according to the letter of the Gospel, but cannot escape 
contradiction either. For various councillors and princes take advan- 
tage of his profound simplicity and charity to weaken the papal office. 
When Celestine becomes aware of this, he is: deeply distressed and 
driven to resign from the papal throne. He recovers his serenity only 
when he is about to suffer a martyr’s death. Both Innocent and 
Celestine thus achieve that ‘freedom of mortal self-assertion’ which was 
said to constitute the tragic ethos. 

These plays deal not only with the personal lives of the Popes; 
Schneider resuscitates a whole era. He once complained that most 
history-books praise the deeds of the armies and their illustrious 
generals but remain silent about the suffering of the defenceless and the 
poor; in his own plays and stories he is explicitly their spokesman. His 
historical vision is consequently a sombre one. In the concluding pages 
of his autobiography he writes: ‘From the beginning I felt that I was 
entering a great darkness. Would to God that it were a tiny part of the 
holy obscurity: of Nicholas of Cusa and of John of the Cross, the Good 
Friday-night by the grave.’ 
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eval 
een Ae ONE who is aware of the pervasive effect of television on the 


public—best seen in the frequent remark that so-and-so has ‘had 
ely to get’ a television set because he simply could not join in what 
jon ) other people were talking about—must be concerned about the influ- 
the | ence of this strangely powerful form of entertainment. And anyone who 
idly } #880 concerned is likely to be still more alert to the effect of television 
upon children whose minds are still being formed. Until now in 
his | Britain much of what was thought or feared about this effect was specu- 
nd, lation, based necessarily on single cases or general inferences. Opinion 
varied between the idea that television was good for children, stimu- 


m- 
ape lating and informing them, or bad for children because it made lazy 
an. | minds and a passive attitude, and also incited to violence. The Nuffield 


Foundation’s Report, on Television and the Child, published in December 
1958, is a survey based upon four years’ work, which at last gives some 
nly objective and reliable facts and figures, though I shall suggest after 
nd | summarizing them that some of the conclusions may be too optimistic. 
The report is by Dr Hilde T. Himmelweit, Dr A. N. Oppenheim, 
and Miss Pamela Vince, and is published by the Oxford University 
es; | Press (425.). 
ost The survey shows many opinions about television to be false or ex- 
us | aggerated; in general it bears out what any sensible person would, 
he | broadly speaking, expect to be true. The charge that late television 
tj; | makes children listless, sleepy, inattentive and backward at school, is 
not proved. Many children do go to bed extremely late, not till after 
‘as | nine or even ten o’clock, but the figures show that this is not mainly due 
he | to television. Working-class bedtimes are always later than middle- 
od | Class, but again the figures do not show that this is because the working- 
class children watch television more. 

The reactions of children to television as found in this survey might 
be summed up in the finding that the more intelligent the child, the 
less use it has for television, and the less intelligent, the more satisfac- 
tion it gets from it. But even here there is a limit, and it seems that only 
the child with definite problems, unhappiness or backwardness is 
liable to become a real ‘addict’. This general conclusion runs through 
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the report and is confirmed by every test; it may be taken as a confir. 
mation of the fact that active and independent minds have other occu- 
pations and better sources of furnishing themselves. It is striking, for 
instance, and not at all surprising, that clever children at grammar 
schools get little good from television, most of which is already below 
their own attainment. 

The detail of this report, with its tables and figures, is too much to 
give in extracts. Observations of parents and teachers are included, but 
it is based chiefly on the examination of children by many accepted 
types of questionary. Over 4000 children in five cities took part. Norwich 
was one of those chosen because television first became available there 
during the survey, and so it was possible to examine the same children 
before and after they became viewers. 

When all the documentation has been made, we find that the effect 
of television varies, as one would expect, with intelligence, home back- 
ground and so on. Television appears neither as villain nor as good 
fairy, certainly not as an agency making a wonderful change in little 
minds hitherto blank and unfilled. A most noticeable discovery is that 
nearly all children prefer Westerns, crime thrillers and adult plays, that 
comparatively few are interested in children’s programmes, and still 
fewer in any kind of ‘informational’ programmes. One of the most 
definite findings is that children—the ages examined were 10-11 years 
and 13-14 years—are really watching during most of the evening hours 
up to nine or ten o’clock, and from this, if they are not getting much 
harm, they are not getting much good either. Yet who, I wonder, even 
by the most scientific questionary, can weigh if harm is done to some 
aspect of the personality which lies beyond the reach of factual answers? 
One does not know whether to laugh or cry at the very graphic 
account given by a mother of how terrified her son of six years old was 
after watching the serial of Zane Eyre. The truth is that young readers 
terrify themselves with books, no doubt, as they always have done, but 
there is something healthier about this than the violent images on the 
screen, and in any case few children can read the Brontés at six. 

Despite the way in which children commonly stay up to watch the 
adult [szc] evening programmes there is nothing in this report to prove 
that most children watch non-stop from after school to bedtime, that 
they do badly at school, suffer from eye-strain, or become more 
passive or aggressive. Nor is there any evidence that working-class 
children view more than middle-class children. 

The influence of parents is clearly shown; intelligent parents, like 
intelligent children, depend very little on television for entertainment; 
in a different type of family, the set may be left on indiscriminately. 
Parents who are fond of television themselves defend it as a good thing 
for their family, saying that it educates their children and keeps the 
family together. An interesting sidelight is that this function of tele- 
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vision actually panders to the possessive mothers who want to prevent 
their children growing up, making friends outside and leaving the 
family circle. 

The authors of the report think that neither the BBC nor the ITA 
act realistically in their division between children’s and evening pro- 
grammes, because three out of four children aged 10-11 years, and even 
children from seven upwards, watch mainly adult programmes. They 
think the responsibility for this cannot be left wholly to the parents, 
and they would like to put more responsibility on the organizing and 
producing bodies for dealing with the situation. Their chief objection 
to the adult programmes is not so much that there is a large proportion 
of crime and violence, as that children are worried and apt to develop 
a fear of life and of growing up when they see so many painful and 
emotional situations in adult plays. I cannot think that either television 
authority ought primarily to be engaged during the evening hours in 
making a world fit for children’s entertainment; it is true that many of 
their programmes (particularly those of the ITA) are well below adult 
level, and this may be why children enjoy them. Whatever the solution 
to this problem, it cannot surely be that the arbiter of what we get from 
television is to be nine-year-old Johnny, who must not see for instance 
any of those distressing situations and remarks in Shakespeare; and as 
for Ibsen! 

So though the report is, on the whole, reassuring, one is left with 
some reservations about this matter of young children watching even- 
ing programmes. Does the constant stream of entertainment—even if 
there be some little of better quality than the rest—possibly have a 
generally lowering effect upon the tone and activity of the mind? I was 
instantly reminded of what I take to be this general effect of continuous 
television when I recently came across a passage in a sermon of 
Newman. True, he was speaking of the danger of ‘accomplishments’ in 
an ‘elegant and polite education’, which separates feeling and acting, 
and teaches us to be ‘affected aright, without forcing us to practise 
what is right’. Then he goes on to speak of romances, or novels, full of 
good sentiments, virtue and nobility. 


But [he says], it is all fiction; it does not exist out of a book, 
which contains the beginning and end of it. We have nothing to do; 
we read, are affected, softened or roused, and that is all; we cool 
again—nothing comes of it. . . . After destroying the connexion 
between feeling and acting, how shall we get ourselves to act when 
circumstances make it our duty to do so? 


Now, is not this exactly the feeling that one has about television, 
even if the Nuffield Report has proved that it is neither very good nor 
very bad for children? And is it not the answer to the claim of Sir 
Robert Fraser (ITA) that the surfeit of Westerns and crime serials 
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always bears the moral that virtue is triumphant? Any sensible adul 
can feel how television subjects one to an experience which is vicarious, 
a false life, which damps the springs of activity. For this reason one may 
well dislike television like the onset of a creeping disease. It has to k 
fought with discipline and criticism. How much more, then, may we 
suspect an effect on children which cannot be pinned down, however 
thorough the enquiry, for no questions, however practical, can measure 
just this effect on the mind. 

I mentioned at the beginning of this article how you will often find 
today that people feel compelled to buy a television set because many 
common topics of conversation are barred to them if they do not share 
this experience. It is this ‘sameness’ of vicarious experience (which 
must affect both adults and children) that is fascinating and alarming. 
Newman, after all, in the passages I have quoted, was talking about a 
‘polite and elegant education’ and the effect of overmuch reading 
(even poetry and music, too) if it deadened the springs of action. But 
much of television is by no means up to the level of which he was think 
ing, and the fact that it comes to millions of people simultaneously, 
without even the need to make the effort of reading, seems to createa 
common state of excitement which formerly could only be induced by 
some national or international disaster. The most potent recent ex- 
ample of this was the BBC’s serial Quatermass and the Pit, which began 
just before Christmas and ran for six episodes. This was the third 
Quatermass serial by Nigel Kneale, but perhaps the most noticed 
because of the size of the audience. It began with an audience of 
74 million, which had risen to 11 million by the end; this BBC figure 
does not include children under sixteen years. So great was the mystery 
and suspense developed in the serial that it was, as events moved to 
their climax, a general talking point; there were columns about it in 
the Press, and I am not ashamed to say that on Quatermass night the 
critic’s job—generally a fairly oppressive one—became pure pleasure. 
Not only was there the certainty of excitement and horror cunningly 
blended, but the usually solitary critic would be joined by colleagues 
equally anxious to see what happened next. Is all this good or bad? I do 
not know, but I think it is to be viewed with caution. 

One thing that was especially noticeable about the Quatermass 
story was that it appealed to all types of viewer; this is very rare except 
in sport or outside events, and there is a parallel in the appeal of the 
detective story to the intellectual. Another point, and I wonder 
whether this was particularly responsible for its tremendous appeal, 
was that it had only the slightest veneer of space fiction and was much 
more concerned with questions of haunting, magic, possession and the 
source of evil on earth. As the story developed it became clear that the 
Martian crew of grotesque tripod-insects who had landed in Knight» 
bridge in their Martian missile millions of years ago was the origin and 
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progenitor of the human race. They had made experiments with apes 
and we were one of the results. The strange madness, full of race 
memories, that gripped most of those who came under the influence of 
the still potent missile was a direct reminder or revelation that man 
was a descendant of these hideous insects. Was Mr Neale consciously 
putting the fall of a missile from Mars in place of the Fall itself? I am 


sure the story fascinated more by its suggestion of unknown powers of 


evil than for any other reason. At any rate I hope some of the parents in 
the Nuffield Report who wrote observant accounts of their children’s 
fears did not try the effect of Quatermass and the Pit upon their tender 
infants. My own personal wish is that Mr Rudolph Cartier, the producer, 
who is a master of creating suspense, could produce, say, some of 
Montague James’s ghost stories, but late at night when even the most 


obstinate children have been pushed into bed. 


BOOK NOTICES 


ARTIST AND CHRONICLER 


Matthew Paris. By Richard Vaughan. (Cambridge University Press. 

425.) 

THE versatile character and extensive output of Matthew Paris, 
frequently but erroneously described as the greatest historian of 
mediaeval England, have often been studied before. But in recent years 
there has been much disagreement about the identification of his auto- 
graph manuscripts, and about the chronology and relationship of his 
more important works. On these two points especially Dr Vaughan’s 
able, all-round study is of fundamental, and probably permanent, 
importance: it is one of the most remarkable contributions to English 
mediaeval studies since the war. 

His main conclusions may be resumed as follows. Sir Frederick 
Madden, not Luard and Hardy, correctly identified Matthew’s hand- 
writing. This survives, either as the main or as a marginal hand, in no 
fewer than eighteen manuscripts. Two volumes of the Chronica Majora, 
the Historia Anglorum, the Flores Historiarum, the Abbreviatio Chronicorum 
and the Liber Additamentorum are all autographs. The mistakes which 
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they contain, sometimes thought,to be incompatible with this conclu- 
sion, are due to Matthew’s astonishing carelessness. MS. Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge 16, in particular, is not a fair copy made 
at the end of Matthew’s life, but his own working copy of the Chronica 
Majora. This was written from 1245 until the end only a year or two 
after the events it describes: it is Matthew’s most important work; the 
three others mentioned above are all abbreviations derived from it, 
while the Liber Additamentorum was originally an appendix to it of docu- 
mentary material, which was separated about 1252 from the main 
volume and bound up separately. These conclusions are based on 
patient study of the manuscripts themselves, of the gatherings of their 
leaves, of their script and marginalia, and could only be called into 
question by one with equal first-hand knowledge. 

Matthew’s historical writings are his principal, but not his only, 
title to fame. He was also a painter, a goldsmith, a cartographer, and a 
student of both heraldry and natural science. What little we know of his 
life is derived exclusively from his writings. Born shortly before 1200, he 
received the Benedictine habit at St Albans in 1217. He was frequently 
present at important ceremonies in Canterbury, Westminster and else- 
where, possibly as his abbot’s chaplain. Trained as an illuminator in 
the scriptorium, then producing artistic work of a very high standard, 
Matthew first achieved authorship, apparently in his early thirties, 
with illustrated lives of the saints, of which the autograph Vita Albam 
survives and contains manuscript indications that it was loaned to 
several aristocratic ladies in turn for their perusal. He started to write 
history in 1236. His only known long absence from St Albans was a 
visit in 1248-9 by papal mandate to reform the monastery of St Benet 
Holm in Norway. He was chosen for this office by the community there 
in view of his services previously rendered when, in a crisis in 1246 
caused by the abbot absconding with the community seal, Matthew had 
come to their rescue by his timely intervention with some Cahorsin 
money-lenders in London. On his return to his monastery he worked 
prodigiously hard at his writings, and the greater part of the twelve fat 
volumes of his works in the Rolls Series date from these years. He died 
In 1259. 

Matthew’s writings are generally characterized by detailed descrip- 
tion and vivid anecdote: the versatility of his interests and his varied 
sources of information combine to make them readable. The fact, 
moreover, that they provide a contemporary account of unparalleled 
fullness for events of European as well as English interest has made 
them of exceptional interest to historians. It may well be asked how 
Matthew ever managed to write them at all. 

St Albans, at the height of its fame in Matthew’s time, received 
King Henry III as a guest nine times between 1220 and 1259. Matthew 
knew him quite well and received presents from him, but described him 
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in a spiteful caricature. But he was by no means the only important 
visitor to St Albans: others included a papal legate, many English and 
foreign bishops, earls, knights, monks and friars. Matthew also knew 
Queen Eleanor, King Haakon of Norway, Alexander Swereford, Baron 
of the Exchequer, and other royal adsninistrators, besides goldsmiths, 
Jews and money-lenders. From all these sources, and from documents 
which have sometimes survived only through him, Matthew was able 
to construct a well-informed narrative, and to eclipse the fame of his 
predecessor Roger Wendover, from whom however he had borrowed 
without acknowledgement the form, scope and technique of his writing. 

But in spite of Matthew’s high repute with some of his contem- 
poraries and with certain historians, Dr Vaughan is right to emphasize 
his unreliability. Matthew was not a scholarly monk like St Bede or 
Mabillon, he was a journalist, 


endowed with a vigorous imagination, who had a developed 
appreciation of the value of ‘news’. We may perhaps be generous 
enough, in consequence, to extend to him the licence usually 
accorded to journalists, instead of judging him with the criteria 
normally applied to historians. . . . The Chronica Majora tells us 
what Matthew thought happened, or more often, what Matthew 
wants us to think happened (p. 143). 


He sometimes took considerable liberty both in reporting facts and in 
copying documents, and he often aired rumours and gossip. Even more 
important, he was thoroughly partisan, and the slave of his prejudices. 
A priori he was against reform and reformers, he regarded all taxation 
apparently as a form of extortion, he had grievances against friars, 
foreigners and all in authority. Yet side by side with these tendencies 
we find in his work an interest in human beings and the ordinary 
episodes of everyday life, which is both precious and rare. This was 
sometimes given pictorial form in his marginal illustrations of the events 
described, such as the invasion of crossbills which wrought havoc in the 
St Albans orchards in 1251, pecking open the fruit to eat the pips. 
Another famous drawing of his shows the elephant given by Louis IX 
to Henry III and kept at the Tower in a house built specially for it. 
This beast, he says, was ten feet high and ten years old, dark grey in 
colour, ponderous and robust, altogether prodigious. Its keeper is also 
sketched in, to give the drawing scale. 

I emphasize the importance of his artistic work because it is my 
belief that by both temperament and training Matthew was primarily 
an artist, and only secondly a chronicler. In his vivid descriptions 
we can see a result of his artistic training in observation and ex- 
pression. And in his subjectivity and self-centredness is it fanciful to 
see the effects of the ‘artistic temperament’? As a student of the past 
Matthew is of little significance: in him we look in vain for the patience, 
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detachment and objectivity of the true historian. And his deficiency in 
these respects reveals, I believe, a deeper failure to realize the monastic 
ideal. 

What indeed are we to think of a worldly monk to whom material 
interests were of more concern than mysticism or theology, and who 
seemed incapable of seeing that individual rights must sometimes be 
sacrificed to the greater good of the whole? Was not Matthew Paris, 
who fully exploited his opportunities for gossip with the great ones of 
contemporary England and whom Dr Vaughan shows up as a hypocrite 
and a humbug, a most peculiar and egoistical kind of monk; one of those 
famous monks, in fact, who are neither the best nor the most typical 
products of their own community? Yet often he has been regarded as 
representative. I think myself that two events left permanent marks on 
his character. 

The first was the so-called constitutional crisis at St Albans. In 1214 
a group of monks, discontented at abbot John sending some monks to 
distant cells such as Tynemouth, tried to extract from him on his death- 
bed his signature to a charter abolishing the practice: it was, in fact, 
an attempt by the monks to impose a Magna Charta on their abbot. 


He refused to sign, but the monks none the less affixed his seal. The 


abbot died a few days later, and some of the monks, but not the prior, 
obtained the seal of the archbishop of Canterbury in confirmation. 
Abbot William, who succeeded the same year, continued to send monks 
to the distant cells, notwithstanding the monks’ protests, and when 
the papal legate Nicholas, a Cistercian, visited St Albans soon after, 
he tore up the charter in the chapter-house and severely, but justly, 
rebuked the monks for attempting to renounce the obedience they had 
vowed. All this had happened shortly before Matthew took the habit, but 
had doubtless left repercussions behind, and it may explain Matthew's 
grudge against authority. The other event was his reform of the Nor- 
wegian abbey. He tells us very little about this, but from what we know 
about him it is difficult to believe that this ‘reform’ was a spiritual one: 
more likely it was an administrative reform, and a passing on of the 
customs of St Albans. He describes his appointment in typical fashion: 
the monks there said to the pope: 


We know by experience that nowhere in the world are there 
such regular monks of our Order as in England, and we know by 
report that there is no monastery in England so regular as that of 
St Albans. We therefore ask for a monk of that house, Matthew by 
name, whose prudence and trustiness we well know, to be our 
teacher and reformer.? 


He leaves the reader to infer that there was nobody else so suitable 
for the task among the St Albans community! However, he returned 


1 Chronica Majora, V, p. 44. 
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the next year, apparently a disappointed man, more prejudiced 
than ever, and we may perhaps see in his feverish writing activity 
an attempt to forget his failure and succeed instead as a chronicler. 
What is certain is that the extent of his writing in these years must 
have left him little time for anything else. 

Posterity has generally been more indulgent to Matthew than the 
author and reviewer of this book, and we must recognize our great 
debt to him for providing us with an almost encyclopaedic knowledge 
of everyday life in the first half of the thirteenth century. It is fair to 
remember, too, that we know him best in middle and old age, when 
asperity and cantankerousness had begun to take their toll. But in the 
last resort I find it difficult to think of him except as a brilliant failure, 
whose extensive gifts should surely have borne worthier fruit. We may 
finally record that he would perhaps prefer to be remembered by his 
six lives of saints, and even more by his beautiful drawing of our Lady 
and Child, enthroned, with Matthew prostrate before them, which 


forms the frontispiece to this admirable book. 
HuGH FARMER, 0.S.B. 


ICHAM OF IRLAUNDE 


The Oxford Book of Irish Verse. From the Seventeenth to. the Twentieth 
Century. Chosen by Donagh Mac Donagh and Lennox Robinson. 
(Oxford. 21s.) 

‘VERSE’ is an elastic, non-committal term, and the Oxford anthologies 

introduce the general reader to the verse of various countries rather 

than cater for the specialist. A consciously bilingual Irishman might 
complain that the title of this one is inaccurate, and insist on The Oxford 

Book of Irish Verse in English, since a collection of comparable size might 

be made of verse in Gaelic. The Golden Treasury of Irish Verse edited in 

1925 by Lennox Robinson included 259 pieces of which fifty-six were 

translations from the Irish. Of the 275 poems in the new volume about 

forty are translated from the Irish, but few will agree that this seriously 

‘represents’ ancient or modern poetry in Irish. The real intention of the 

editors has been to give us as wide and varied a selection as possible of 

verse done in English by writers who pass a very easy racial test—those 
who are Irish ‘by birth, by descent or by adoption’. This avowed inten- 
tion explains the presence of Nahum Tate, Oliver Goldsmith, Emily 

Bronté, Edward Fitzgerald, Robert Graves, Cecil Day Lewis and even 

Sir Arnold Bax; but no playing around with the definition of ‘verse’ 

will justify the ‘poetical’ prose-extracts smuggled in from Synge and 

Joyce. Apart from these surprising flings the editors have worked with 

judicious taste and discernment and have produced a handsome and 
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catholic anthology. Two of their most difficult tasks have been admir. 
ably tackled—that of selecting contemporary verse and that of weeding 
out the mass of nineteenth-century verse which weighed down the 
earlier collection. This must still remain a bulky section if the editors 
feel bound to represent all the kinds of English verse which came out of 
Ireland, but the hundred-and-fifty odd poems of the earlier book have 
been reduced to about sixty and, happily, there is no sign of Samuel 
Lover, Gerald Griffin, Edward Walsh, Francis Sylvester Mahony, 
M. J. McCann or Whitley Stokes. 

On the other hand a vaguely conceived and uncertain opening 
mars the first section. It begins with the seventeenth century and with 
a poem attributed, but not very plausibly, to the Franciscan Luke 
Wadding. Since translations of a later date were to be included so also 
could some of the dozens of good translations which exist of poems 
written in Irish between the eighth and the seventeenth centuries. In 
any case there are some pleasant and worthy pieces written in English 
well before 1600, e.g. Icham of Irlaunde, Sweet Fesus, The Land of Cokaygne, 
A Satire on the People of Kildare—all of them from the fourteenth century 
—and the fifteenth-century verse in The Book of Howth. Since the 
material from the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries is scant 
enough, Thomas Parnell and George Berkeley might have been given 
a place, and perhaps more of Swift in view of his tough strength. From 
this point on in the anthology critical queries are of a minor and highly 
personal kind, and, as usual with such anthologies, the list of desired 
additions and deletions will vary from reader to reader. 

Except for a few songs which have become ‘folk’ (The Convict of 
Clonmel, The Memory of the Dead, etc.), the mass of anonymous eight- 
eenth- and nineteenth-century ballads had to be omitted, and with this 
decision one can sympathize since they need to be collected on their 
own. In place of their sharp, unliterary and racy idiom which had 
evolved from the Irish language into the first genuine Anglo-Irish 
genre, one must choose from the conscious versifiers of the nineteenth 
century. Only at the opening of the century could the English language 
be described as in general usage throughout the country and no longer 
bound to class or caste. But the verse-writers addressing the whole 
nation in English were unfortunate in being caught without any native 
tradition, so that Erin’s elegiac strain established by Moore and the 
patriotic propaganda appearing in Davis’s paper The Nation, both 
squeezed into thoroughly British verse conventions, suggest nothing so 
much as a minor branch of English poetry gone astray, dreary and 
barbarous. No other period represented in this book gives this im- 
pression. Hence the one song by Thomas Davis retained is quite 
enough, but the special consideration usually given to Mangan 1s 
something I am unable to fathom. Seven of his poems are to be found 
here, two of which, Ode to the Maguire and Farewell to Patrick Sarsfeld, 
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serve but as horrible examples of poems ‘from the Irish’ by a poet who 
seems to be a foreigner to both languages. No theme can survive a 
medium which includes such lines as: 


‘An awful, a tremendous night is this meseems’ 


or 


‘Medreams I see just now his any the ae 
Uplifted to the blackened heavens . 


whereas the spark of feeling, the flame of passion, survives, in so far as 
it ever does, the process of translation in O’Curry (No. 27) and 
Ferguson (No. 40) of that period and later on in Douglas Hyde, Robm 
Flower and Frank O’Connor. The sources of all translations from the 
Irish should, however, be indicated. 

To distinguish the major from the minor poet among contempor- 
aries is the final test of critical ability; to select from among the minor 
figures is perhaps a matter of indifference. Nearly seventy modern 
Irish poets, thirty-four of them still living, are represented in the final 
section, which forms a useful anthology on its own merits. Prominence 
is given rightly to Austin Clarke, Patrick Kavanagh, Valentin Ire- 
monger, Thomas Kinsella and to Padraic Fallon, Robert Farren, 
Donagh MacDonagh himself and W. R. Rodgers. Yet the four poems 
of Kinsella’s hardly give a fair idea of his range and quality, and the six 
by Louis MacNeice are, I think, unfair to him in the same way. Clarke 
and Kavanagh are shown at their best and most typical, yet despite 
the editors’ introductory excuses I think The Great Hunger should have 
been included, say on the fourteen pages which could easily be re- 
claimed by omitting The Deserted Village. Choosing two dozen or so 
minor poets the editors have had inevitably to leave out others of 
roughly the same calibre—Arland Ussher, John Hewitt, Maurice 
Craig, Pearse Hutchison, Anthony Cronin. 

After Yeats Irish verse in English in the twentieth century found 
its own voice, projecting a poetic vision which is native but transcends 
the nationalism of the past, displaying in fact such varieties of theme 
and attitude that it defies generalization as easily as verse written in 
England does. I doubt, with the editors, whether all these voices could 
be identified at once—however indefinably—as ‘Irish’. Yet the major 
poets could be so distinguished as much by their use of language as by 
their themes. It is clear that there are now two genuine traditions of 
poetry at work in Ireland, one in Gaelic, the other in English, and that 
the imaginative thought of one is as authentic as the other. The source 
of all that is different in this writing from the literature of England can 
be located in the Irish language as such, or alternatively the Irish tradi- 
tion of thought and feeling can be defined more broadly. Division on 
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this issue, and whether the second factor can continue to develop in 
isolation from the first, provides one of the few live questions to exercise 
the critic in Ireland today. 

PETER R. CONNOLLY 


PLAINSONG RESEARCH 


Gregorian Chant. By Willi Apel. (Burns & Oates. £4 45.) 


THis massive volume, by far the largest on its subject that has appeared 
in English, fills what has long been an unwelcome gap in musical 
studies. Dr Apel, an American musicologist of international reputation, 
is ideally equipped for the task of surveying the field of recent chant 
scholarship: his unrivalled knowledge of mediaeval music and his 
' pioneer work on some of its most intricate problems, combined with an 
encyclopedic mind for detail embracing all periods of musical history, 
enable him to comprehend the history of Gregorian chant more spa- 
ciously than most of his predecessors and contemporaries. His book is 
purely musical and scientific: while revealing an intimate knowledge of 
the Latin liturgy and a suitable reverence in all things pertaining to it, 
he avoids (since he is not a Catholic) any discussion of ‘mystical’ or 
emotive qualities. He is concerned with facts, 


Toput on the reader’s table whatthe Apostle calls ‘the unleavened 
bread of sincerity and truth’, cleansed from, or at least clearly 
separated from, the ‘sour dough’ of conjecture and imagination. 
That the letter is an important ingredient of our spiritual and scien- 
tific nourishment, nobody will deny; but it is equally undesirable 
that it has often been added in greater quantity than is wholesome. 
At any rate, the reader is entitled to know what kind of food he is 
being given (p. xi). 


The first part of the book (83 pages) gives a detailed account of the 
structure of the liturgy, its origin and development to about A.D. 600, 
and its development after 600. The historical data is carefully examined 
and assessed. For example: 


A typical case of questionable reliability is [the statement that] 
Pope Sixtus I introduced the Sanctus into the Mass. This informa- 
tion comes from a Liber Pontificatis . . . which was compiled from ¢. 
600 to c. 800, that is, nearly five hundred years after the event to 
which it refers. Even admitting the accuracy of the report, we have 
no evidence that the Sanctus was sung at this remote time or, if it 
was sung, that the melody had any connection with extant Sanctus 
melodies preserved in manuscripts of the tenth or eleventh centuries 


(p. 42). 
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In discussing the development of the music the same caution is 
revealed: 


On the whole we are justified in assuming that the majority of 
the melodies existed about goo or 850 in nearly the same form as 
they appear in the later medieval sources and in the present-day 
publications. We might well be satisfied with this state of affairs, 
were it not for the fact that we have considerably earlier documen- 
tation for the existence of the texts and ever earlier for the feasts... 
the former can be traced back to the middle of the eighth century, 
the latter at least to the time of Gregory. It has always been the aim 
of musical scholars to match this record, and to show or, more 
properly speaking, to maintain that the melodies are equally old... . 
This argument proceeds from the premise that the development of 
the liturgical calendar, of the liturgical texts, and of the liturgical 
music are strictly synchronous phenomena, in other words, that the 
permanent institution of a certain feast entails and ensures equal 
permanence of the text and the melodies that were originally used. 
Actually this is a highly uncertain and, in fact, entirely unwar- 
ranted premise. . . . If we rely on evidence rather wishful thinking or 
fantasy we cannot but admit that we know nothing about the litur- 
gical melodies until we approach the period from which we have 
the earliest musical manuscripts, that is, the end of the ninth 


century (pp. 75-6). 


In this paragraph Dr Apel introduces the reader to what he has 
called elsewhere ‘the central problem of Gregorian chant’: the place 
and period of the formation of the basic repertoire in its present shape. 
Historical, political, and MSS. evidence all support the theory that 
what we call “Gregorian chant” represents an eight-to-ninth-century 
fusion of Roman and Frankish elements’ (p. 79), that it ‘received its 
final form in France . . . a form that differed considerably from its 
Roman model’ (p. 81). Apel supplies contemporary evidence to prove 
that there was recognition during this period of the often startling 
difference between the chant in France and that in Rome. The modern 
recension of the chant is based on the French and West German (i.e. 
areas of the Carolingian Empire) MSS. of these times. 

The second section of the book—‘General Aspects of the Chant’— 
fxamines the texts, notation and tonality of the melodies. Since the 
history of musical notation is a field in which Apel is an acknowledged 
authority, his remarks on the older neumes, their quadratic equiva- 
nts, and the official interpretations of both by the Solesmes school, 
are of especial interest. Like all musicologists he points out that ‘there 
Sno trace of the vertical episema [of the modern books] in any of the 
mediaeval sources, and the historical validity of the ictus theory is, to 
put it mildly, highly questionable’ (p. 125). This leads directly to the 
thorny problem of Gregorian rhythm: 
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Here the main question is whether the rhythmic signs or letter 
indicate only nuances (Mocquereau) or really different note values, 
. .. I agree with the position taken by practically every musicolo. 
gist that the latter interpretation is correct (p. 131). 


Apel approves of the late Peter Wagner’s rhythmic interpretations 
‘which reflect every detail and nuance of such highly complex notations 
as that of St Gall 359’ (p. 131), and thus would doubtless now approve 
of the late Fr Vollaerts’ Rhythmic Proportions in early medteval ecclesiastical 
chant, which had not appeared while Apel was writing. This opens up 
new directions for scholarship whereby the problem of Gregorian 
rhythm may perhaps be finally resolved. 

Gregorian tonality and its relationship to the theory of the Church 
modes—a subject even more intricate in its ramifications than rhythm 
—1is debated very fully and systematically, including the interesting 
questions of ‘transposed’ chants, modal ambiguity, and chromatic notes. 
This is by far the clearest and most precise summary of research in this 
field, which, together with Apel’s own observations, make it essential 
reading for all future students of this matter. The second section con- 
cludes with a chapter on ‘Methods and Forms of Psalmody’ which in- 
cludes an examination of the effect that the gradual abandonment of 
antiphonal psalmody has produced in the later forms of the Proper 
Mass Chants. 

By far the largest section of the book is devoted to ‘Stylistic Analysis’, 
beginning with the chants for the liturgical recitative and ending with 
tropes and sequences. An important part of the discussion is concerned 
with the Gregorian techniques of chant-adaptation and ‘centonizaition’. 
In this connexion Apel warns on the dangers of ‘romantic’ interpreta 
tion and of imputing ‘word-painting’ to the chant composers: 


I can only register my opposition against attempts to explain 
Gregorian chant as the result of processes so obviously indicative of 
nineteenth-century emotionalism, so obviously derived from an 
acquaintance with the art of Wagner or Brahms (p. 303). 


He quotes some rather ludicrous examples of what may arise from 
such an attitude. One ‘particularly neat demonstration of the pitfalls 
besetting the realm of expression and word-painting occurs among the 
Antiphons of the seventh mode: 


There is a well-defined group characterized by an initial motive 
g-b-c’-d’-e’-d’. Among the circa 50 Antiphons of this group . . . there 
is one in which the standard motive is modified to extend up to the 
high g’, g-b-c’-d’-e’-g’-d’, and this is the Antiphon Ascendo ad Patrem. 
. . . Certainly this would seem as clear an example of deliberate 
word-painting as one might hope to find. Unfortunately, exactly 
the same extended motive occurs in the Antiphon Descendi in hor- 
tum assigned in the medieval manuscripts to the Feast of the 
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Assumption. We leave it for the reader to draw his own conclu- 

sions (p. 304). 

Chapters on Ambrosian chant by Roy Jesson, and Old-Roman 
chant by Robert J. Snow, precede Apel’s concluding chapter, modestly 
«titled ‘Prolegomena to a History of Gregorian style’. In this he reit- 
ates his conviction of the Frankish origin for the final forms of the 
chant and links it up with the observations of Mr Jesson and Mr Snow: 


Needless to say, the idea that the Ambrosian melodies (as we 
have them) go back to the period of c. 400 is even more fallacious 
than the assumption that the Gregorian melodies (as we have 
them) date from c. 600. .. . We do not mean to deny the possibility 
that highly ornate melodies may have existed at the time of St 
Ambrose. . . . We only profess our complete ignorance as to what 
these melodies were like and whether they had any relationship to 
those that we find either in the Ambrosian or Gregorian repertory. 
Probably they were forgotten fifty years later. Or are we seriously 
to believe that during two centuries of the most cruel devastation 
that Italy ever suffered, music, the most intangible and evasive 
medium of artistic expression, remained miraculously unaffected? 
The true relationship between Gregorian and Ambrosian chant can 
be established only on the basis of stylistic criteria (p. 508). 


The summary of the surmised history of the chant that follows this 
tminently commonsensical observation shows clearly what a great 
deal has been found and may still be found by the observation of such 
principles. Dr Apel is aware of the vast amount that remains uncertain 
inthe study of the chant, but on reaching the end of his painstakingly 
detailed and illuminative comment the reader sees that however large 
the field of conjecture may still be it is at least mapped in outline and 
iis boundaries delimited. In all further work on the problems of chant 
this book will be an indispensable guide: those who have read it are 
already finding it difficult to remember what it was like to be without 
i, The publishers are to be congratulated on good paper, clear type, 
kgible music illustrations and very few misprints. 

ANTHONY MILNER 


BODY, MIND AND SPIRIT 


Pychology, Morality and Education. Edited by F. Van Steinberghen. 
(Burns Oates. 16s.) 

Care of Mind and Cure of Soul. By Josef Goldbrunner. (Burns Oates. 
75. 6d.) 

Pychiatry in the Modern World. By E. B. Strauss. (Michael Joseph. 8s. 6d.) 


Tae impact between the ideas of modern psychiatry—particularly that 
aspect of it now termed ‘depth psychology’—and Catholic theology and 
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ethics in the past ten or twenty years has been very great. It has given 
occasion for many books generally emanating from France, German 
and the United States, with a few from Spain and Italy. The debate has 
also been kept going by periodical meetings organized by the Inter. 
national Committee for Catholic Psychotherapy and Applied Psychol- 
ogy, in various towns in Europe. The books often take the form of 
Symposia; written both by psychiatrists who are amateur theologians, 
and priests who are amateur psychiatrists; using the word ‘amateur’ 
not in a pejorative sense. In this country, with the exception of Fr 
Victor White, we seem to have nobody writing at length on this topic; 
so we have to have translations. So far we have not seen translations of 
the many books from Central Europe on some form or another of 
what may be called ‘Existential Analysis’; no doubt we shall. 

The trouble with translations is that they are not only from another 
language, but from a different idiom and cast of mind. However accur- 
ate the translation, there is nearly always a certain strangeness, which 
tends to put one off. The first of these translations is of a set of papers 
read by six Belgian priests at a symposium held in Belgium in 1951, and 
one wonders why it has taken seven years to filter through. They deal 
with the impact of modern psychology on freedom, sin, education, 
vocation, and prayer. The introductory chapter is by Canon Joseph 
Nuttin, Professor in the University of Louvain, on ‘Psychology for 
Priests’, and it is worth all the other essays put together. He is uncom- 
promising on the subject of the neglect among Catholics, on the whole, 
of modern psychology, which is understandable in view of its preten- 
sions, but nonetheless hardly excusable: ‘one regrettable result of our 
neglect is our own tendency to present the eternal values in forms that 
are, psychologically and humanly speaking, out of date’. The same, he 
says, holds good for our ideas on education. He examines the tenets of 
depth psychology, experimental psychology (diagnosis of personality), 
and social psychology. He describes their value and their danger; we 
accept most of what Freud has discovered but have to place it ‘in the 
total picture of man as we know him, and thus bring into existence a 
more balanced and truer psychology of the human personality’. His plea 
is, not for a smattering of psychology to be acquired by priests from 
reading books, but for a body of ‘trained professional men from among 
existing and future priests; a handful of specialists charged to do re- 
search work on the problems of psychology, wherever they impinge on 
the field of pastoral activities—all over the world’. The remaining 
chapters can be regarded as talks to be discussed by the audience, and 
they are all too superficial and hurried to be of any permanent value; 
they are also too much sprinkled with snippets of Freudiana to act as 
Aunt Sallies. The difficulty of translation can be illustrated by a sen- 
tence which, even in its context, does not seem to make sense: ‘When 
two boys reveal common elements, there is certainly common gain. 
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But what of the contrary?’ (The discussion is on the question of trans- 
ference of training—an old vexed theme.) 

The second book must have taxed the translator to the utmost; 
hence we get such a word as ‘ontic’. It is a very different book from Fr 
Goldbrunner’s previous, more popular and more translatable, little 
book, Holiness 1s Wholeness. It seems a pity that the format of this later 
book should therefore be in the same small size, except from the point 
of view of price, especially as it is full of footnotes—nearly all referring 
to the Central European existenz philosophers and psychotherapists 
previously referred to. It deserved to be presented in larger and more 
readable form. The title is interesting, presenting a useful distinction 
between the fields of psychiatrist and priest; both dealing with the 
‘person’. The idea of person and personality is indeed the keynote of 
the book, because, in these days of the ‘masses’, ‘effective pastoral work 
is shifting more and more to the purely personal level’. The person is 
‘individual spiritual being’ or ‘the individual in the spiritual order’. He 
is more than his ‘character’, he is more than the subjective ‘self’ of 
Jung, more than a participant in the ‘I-Thow’ relationship; he is also 
‘existential’ man. “The existential and the personal permeate each 
other’, and the person is in relation to God. “The intensification of this 
relationship is the sign of a living faith. . . . This process, which can be 
called the ‘realization’ of faith, is the subject of the present work.’ (The 
author points out that his concept of realization coincides with the 
term ‘realize’ as used by Newman.) The book now continues in Jungian 
terms of projections, archetypes and persona, describing the disguises 
and distortions of the person; also the relation between Eros and 
religion. Part Two of this deep and difficult little book, which is meant 
to contain the practical application of previous discussion, only occu- 
pies the last twenty-five pages. The conclusions with regard to personal 
life and education are therefore somewhat perfunctory. In the Preface 
‘he reader is assumed to be conversant with the phenomena of depth 
psychology; the warning is needed. 

Very different indeed is the book by Dr Strauss, which might have 
been entitled ‘Introductory Lectures to Medical Students and Others, 
on the subject of Psychiatry Today’. Readers of the Sunday Times, for 
which these chapters were first written, may be assumed to share the 
intelligence, ignorance, and interest of the majority of medical 
students on the subject, even today. This is to say that the lectures are 
clinical, schematic, and somewhat dry; and they are meant to be. Dr 
Strauss has tried, successfully on the whole, to hack his way through the 
jungle undergrowth of jargon and _ half-understood notions which 
obscure the minds of most people—including many doctors, and more 
priests and educators—on the subject of psychiatry, and its sub- 
divisions beginning with ‘psych’. The book is perforce dogmatic, and 
all psychiatrists will not agree with all his tenets; for example, the clear 
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division between neurosis and psychosis, or the importance attached) | 
physical types and their temperaments. One may doubt, too, whether | 
his ruthless description of the Super-Ego warrants its acceptance as ‘ong # 
of our most valuable psychic possessions’. We are rightly warned agai 
expecting too much. from psychotherapy, and we are told, with Dr 
Strauss’ characteristic dry humour, that one cannot make a silk pum 
out of a sow’s ear, but ‘. . . a sow’s ear properly situated and functional, 
is a much more valuable object than a silk purse in the wrong place) 
Many puzzied but intelligent people may well be. grateful for this 
patient exposition from the clear mind of a Catholic psychiatrist. 
CHARLES Burns | « 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Among other books received we draw attention to four in partic 
Dialectical Materialism, sub-titled ‘A Historical and Systematic Survey 
of Philosophy in the Soviet Union’, by Fr Gustav A. Wetter, s.J., of 
the Pontifical Oriental Institute in Rome (Routledge & Kegan Pauly 
525. 6d.), is in its field unchallenged; well known in its German edition” 
for some years past, the translation has, we think, not yet received ; 
attention in this country that it deserves; we hope to print an extended 
review of it in a future issue of THE Dusiin Review. We select also for 
mention here the satisfying source-volume in which Fr Kenelm Fou 
O.P., has presented, with a full introduction and scholarly notes, what 
material there is for The Life of Saint Thomas Aquinas (Longmans, 305, . 
Finally, we record appreciation of two works by recent contributors 
to these pages: Mr E. E. Y. Hales’ The Catholic Church in the Modem 
World (Eyre & Spottiswoode and Burns Oates, 30s.), which traces it” 
masterly fashion the historical setting of the Church in Europe a 
especially usefully, in America, since the French Revolution, 
Mr E. E. Reynolds’ attractively written Three Cardinals (Burns Oa 
255.), about Newman, Wiseman and Manning. 
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